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Remember  us, 
students  say 

Graduate  students  want  to  be 
actively  involved  in  the  integration  of 
OISE  and  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
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Continuity  in 
continuing  education 

The  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  is  more  than  100  years  old 
but  its  purpose  is  still  the  same. 
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On  the  serious  side 

At  least  one  . budding  lawyer 

took  exception  to  Nick  Pashley’s 
Dec.  12  column  about  lawyers.  And 
that’s  no  joke.  Letters.  Page  8 


Human  power 
in  China 

University  Professor  Julia 
Ching  offers  some  insights  about 
human  rights  in  a Chinese  context. 
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Universities  Link  Continents 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

Four  leading  universities  in 
Canada  and  three  in  China  are 
preparing  to  establish  an  electronic 
link  between  North  America  and 
China. 

Representatives  for  the  seven  uni- 
versities — U of  T,  UBC,  McGill, 
l’Universite  de  Montreal,  Peking, 
Tsinghua  and  Nankai  — met  in 
Toronto  Dec.  14-15  to  discuss  the 
progress  of  a partnership  agreement 
signed  in  May.  They  spoke  about 
their  plans  at  a news  conference 
Dec.  15. 


Lab  demonstrations 

IN  ONE  COUNTRY 
COULD  BE  SEEN 
SIMULTANEOUSLY 
IN  THE  OTHER 


The  Canadian  coordinator  of  the 
project,  Professor  Ivan  Head  of 
UBC,  said  that  due  to  the  increasing 
interdependence  among  cultures, 
societies  and  countries,  the  partici- 
pating university  presidents  believe 
efforts  to  “internationalize”  are  just 
as  important  as  the  pursuit  of 
excellence. 

When  the  agreement  was  first 
signed  it  included  three  universities 
from  each  country  and  became 
known  as  the  Canada-China  3x3 
University  Partnership.  Recently 
l’Universite  de  Montreal  joined  the 
group  but  as  it  is  part  of  the 


Granting  Councils 
May  Face  Big  Cuts 


TWO  OF  THE  THREE  FEDERAL 
granting  councils  may  be  facing 
significant  budget  cuts  in  1995-96, 
says  President  Robert  Prichard. 

At  the  Dec.  14  meeting  of 
Governing  Council,  Prichard  said 
U of  T has  been  “advised  of  a ten- 
tative decision  of  a two-digit  cut” 
for  the  budgets  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  8c  Engineering  Research 
Council  and  the  Social  Sciences  8c 
Humanities  Research  Council.  The 
Medical  Research  Council’s  budget 
would  not  be  cut,  he  said. 

Arnet  Sheppard,  media  officer  at 
NSERC,  called  the  forecast  pure 
speculation.  “We’ve  been  hearing 
rumours  all  summer  from  no  cuts 
on  up;  you  can  pick  your  figure.” 
No  one,  he  said,  will  know  for  sure 
until  the  federal  budget  comes  down 
in  late  February  or  March. 

Prichard  called  the  tentative  de- 
cision “very,  very  bad  news.”  Faculty 
and  graduate  students  across  the 
country  who  compete  for  research 


grants  will  become  severely  demor- 
alized if  budgets  are  reduced,  he 
said. 

The  federal  government,  he 
noted,  is  under  pressure  to  address 
the  deficit  and  wants  to  send  out  the 
signal  that  “nothing  is  immune” 
from  cuts.  “Our  argument  is  some 
things  are  immune.”  The  academ- 
ic community,  Prichard  said,  “is 
mobilizing  to  express  its  disap- 
pointment.” 

Last  year’s  federal  budget  kept 
the  councils’  budgets  at  1993-94  lev- 
els while  calling  for  a 1.5  percent 
increase  in  1995-96.  However,  a 
federal  review  of  expenditures  on 
science  and  technology,  launched  in 
the  summer,  has  generated  anxiety 
about  cost-cutting  among  universi- 
ty researchers. 

Ottawa  dispenses  about  SI  bil- 
lion a year  through  its  three  grant- 
ing councils.  U of  T’s  share  is  the 
largest  of  any  university  in  the  coun- 
try, at  about  $90  million. 


“Montreal  node”  represented  by 
McGill  the  collaboration  will  keep  its 
original  name. 

The  partnership  has  seven  working 
groups  that  focus  on  information 


science,  law  and  public  management, 
biotechnology,  environmental  man- 
agement, economics  and  business, 
mathematical  science  and  cross-cul- 
tural communications.  Each  has  a 


Chinese  and  Canadian  chair.  Two 
are  faculty  members  at  U of  T: 
Professors  Jack  Mintz  of  the  Faculty 

~ See  Universities:  Page  2 ~ 


Heavenly  View 


On  an  arid  mountaintop  in  northern  Chile,  about  7,000 feet  above  sea  level,  a person  can  see for  miles.  The  perfect  spot, 
if  somewhat  remote,  for  U of  T’s  astronomical  observatory.  The  Bulletin’s  itinerant  writer  Suzanne  Soto  paid  a 
recent  visit  to  the  University ’s  southern  outpost  where  she  toured  the  facility  and  spoke  to  its  resident  astronomer.  For 
more  on  her  findings,  pick  up  the  Jan.  23  issue. 


Teens  and  the  Art  of  Cool 

A new  U of  T Press  book  provides  comfort for  anxious  parents , teachers 


BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 


) things  and 


Are  you  a dork? 

Maybe,  if  you  “always  bump  i: 
people,”  says  one  13-year-old. 

You’re  in  more  trouble  if  you’re  a geek,  “someone  who 
doesn’t  take  showers,  who  is  slimy,  greasy  and  drippy.” 
Particularly  odious  are  leems, 

“people  who  just  waste  oxygen.” 

These  gems  of  wisdom  are  by 
way  of  Cool:  The  Signs  and  Meanings 
of  Adolescence,  a new  U of  T Press 
book  by  Marcel  Danesi,  a professor 
of  semiotics  at  Victoria  College. 

Danesi  has  tried  to  develop  new 
insights  into  what  he  calls 
“teenagerhood”  by  doing  the  un- 
heard of:  listening  to  teens.  What  he 
picked  up  is  amusing  and,  in  a special  way,  reassur- 
ing. “I  don’t  see  teenagerhood  as  a serious  problem,” 
he  said  in  an  interview.  “I  have  no  solutions  or  even 
recommendations .” 

Danesi  found  that  beneath  teens’  veneer  of  four- 
letter  words,  scruffy  clothing  and  perpetual  resdessness 
lies  chiefly  a yearning  to  be  accepted  as  smart,  attractive 


and  worldly.  This  manifests  itself  in  funny  ways  — es- 
pecially  a striving,  always,  to  avoid  dorkness;  to  be  cool. 

Take  the  swearing  that  peppers  the  daily  conversation 
of  some,  though  hardly  all,  youths.  “Vulgarity  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,”  Danesi  says.  The  words  are  foul  but 
the  true  meaning,  he  has  come  to  be- 
lieve, is  actually  rather  naive. 

“What  a lot  of  them  are  trying  to  be 
is  tough  and  the  language  follows 
suit,”  he  says.  “They  want  to  be  ‘in.’ 
They  want  to  be  cool.” 

The  Concise  Oxford  defines  semi- 
otics — Danesi’s  field  — as  “the  study 
of  signs  and  symbols.”  Adolescence  is 
full  of  signs  and  symbols  and  it  is  in 
the  deciphering  of  these  — the  read- 
ing and  decoding  of  teens’  mannerisms,  fashions  and 
language  — that  the  semiotician  bases  his  findings. 

To  some  extent  semiotics  involves  ingenuity.  How,  for 
example,  do  you  gather  authentic  snippets  of  teen  con- 
versations when  you  want  to  study  their  slang? 

~ See  TEENS:  Page  4~ 


In  Brief 


Funding  advice  deadline  extended 

The  Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs  has  extended  its 
Dec.  31  deadline  for  advice  on  changes  to  the  funding  formula  for  the 
province’s  universities.  In  a Dec.  7 letter  to  OCUA  chair  Joy  Cohnstaedt, 
Dave  Cooke,  minister  of  education  and  training,  asked  for  an  extension 
until  spring.  Extra  time  is  needed,  he  says,  for  the  council  to  examine  the 
impact  of  the  federal  social  reform  proposals  that  include  phasing  out 
direct  transfers  to  provinces.  The  council,  he  notes,  also  requested  more 
time  to  analyze  various  funding  options. 


Prime  those  muscles! 

Hart  House’s  upper  gymnasium  has  been  revamped  and  is  now 
a $90,000  strength-training  centre.  The  gym,  used  as  a court  for  occasion- 
al volleyball  and  basketball  games,  now  houses  12  upper-body  and  five 
lower-body  Nautilus  machines,  said  Kim  Smylie,  Hart  House’s  assistant 
director  of  athletics.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  second-floor  free-weights  room. 
The  expansion  follows  more  than  two  years  of  planning.  A consultant’s  re- 
port found  the  gym  was  not  being  used  to  its  full  potential  and  that  there 
was  a demand  for  more  strength-training  facilities.  Hart  House  is  trying  to 
find  other  space  on  campus  for  those  groups  displaced  by  the  changes.  The 
centre  will  hold  an  official  opening  Jan.  11  between  5:30  and  7 p.m. 


Musgrave  opens  doors 

Canadian  author  Susan  Musgrave,  presidential  writer-in- 
residence  for  the  spring  term,  is  now  on  campus.  Musgrave’s  office  is  in  room 
1-3  at  Massey  College;  her  office  hours  are  Wednesdays  from  1 to  3 p.m. 
The  writer  can  also  be  contacted  by  calling  408-1748  at  Massey  or  by  leav- 
ing a message  at  978-2895.  She  will  conduct  a weekly  fiction  writing  sem- 
inar and  be  available  for  consultations  with  students.  Musgrave,  the  author 
of  19  books  of  poetry,  fiction  and  non-fiction,  was  chosen  from  among  41 
applicants  to  fill  the  writer-in-residence  position,  which  runs  to  April. 


Transfers  remain  static 

Funding  for  Ontario  universities,  hospitals  and  municipalities 
for  the  1995-96  year  will  not  be  cut  further  but  will  remain  frozen  at  1994- 
95  levels,  Floyd  Laughren,  minister  of  finance,  has  announced.  Universities 
will  receive  just  over  $1.8  billion;  they  will  also  be  allowed  to  increase  tu- 
ition fees  by  10  percent  in  the  next  academic  year.  Laughren  said  he  could 
not  predict  the  level  of  transfer  payments  in  1996-97  due  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment’s social  reform  proposals  that  suggest  abandoning  direct  cash  trans- 
fers to  provinces.  President  Robert  Prichard  told  Governing  Council  on  Dec. 
14  that  in  light  of  the  province’s  current  fiscal  circumstances,  the  funding 
freeze  is  actually  a victory  for  universities. 


Frenkel  is  UC’s  distinguished  visitor 

Vera  Frenkel,  a celebrated  Canadian  artist,  independent  film 
and  video  producer  and  writer,  has  been  appointed  the  1994-95  Barker  Fairley 
Distinguished  Visitor  in  Canadian  Culture  at  University  College.  Recognized 
internationally  as  a printmaker  and  sculptor,  Frenkel  is  based  in  Toronto  and 
has  taught  at  U of  T and  York  University.  Her  video  work,  which  relies  on 
innovative  visual,  spatial  and  narrative  structures,  has  also  been  widely  ac- 
claimed. The  Fairley  visitorship  commemorates  the  achievements  of 
renowned  scholar  and  painter  Barker  Fairley.  Its  purpose  is  to  enhance  the 
links  between  U of  T and  Canada’s  leading  cultural  figures 


French  department  publishes  book 

The  Department  of  French  has  published  a history  of  the 
study  of  French  at  U of  T.  French  Studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto  1853- 
1993  was  started  by  the  late  Professor  Dana  Rouillard.  After  his  death  in 
1991,  a committee  of  his  colleagues  in  the  department  finished  the  work 
The  book  was  officially  launched  in  the  fall.  Printed  by  U of  T Press,  the 
book  is  available  through  the  Press,  the  department  and  the  U of  T 
Bookstore. 


Awards  & Honours 

Welsh  named  French  knight 

Professor  Bogomila  Welsh  of  fine  art  at 

Erindale  has  been  made  a Chevalier  (knight)  dans 
l’ordre  Palmes  academiques  by  the  government  of 
France.  Welsh  was  recognized  for  her  work  on  19th- 
century  art  history  and  her  1988  exhibition  for  the 
Musee  d’Orsay  on  Vincent  Van  Gogh.  An  award  ac- 
companying the  honour  was  presented  to  Welsh  Nov. 
29  by  Yves  Doutriaux,  the  consul  general  of  France  in 
Canada. 

25  years  — and  never  a sick  day 

He  thanks  good  health  and  luck.  Simon  Woo 
has  worked  in  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  for  25  years 
and  has  never  taken  a sick  day.  The  achievement  has 
earned  the  audio-visual  technician  the  status  of  honorary 
alumnus,  a distinction  bestowed  last  fall  by  Chancellor 
Rose  Wolfe,  a fellow  social  work  graduate.  In  an  inter- 
view Woo  said  he  always  managed  to  make  it  to  the 
office  despite  raising  four  kids  who  kept  bringing  home 
colds  and  once  getting  sand  in  his  eye. 

Professor  Zhang  Maizeng  of Nankai  University  and  Chinese  co-chair  of  the  3x3  management  committee,  left,  Professor 
Wangjikang  ofTsinghua  University  andXia  Hong  Wei  of  Peking  University  tour  the  lab  of  Professor  Choong-Chin 
Liew  of  the  Department  of  Clinical  Biochemistry  at  the  Banting  Institute  Dec.  15. 

Universities  Link  Continents 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

of  Management  (economics  and 
business)  and  Man-Duen  Choi  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics 
(mathematical  science). 

Other  participants  from  U of  T 
include  Professors  Tim  Brook  of 
the  Joint  Centre  for  Asia  Pacific 
Studies,  Victor  Falkenheim  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
Bob  Howse  of  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
Choong-Chin  Liew  of  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Bio- 
chemistry, Shiu  Luk  of  the 
Department  of  Geography,  Ken 
Sevcik  of  the  Department  of 
Computer  Science  and  Rodney 
White  of  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies. 

The  current  priority  of  the  part- 
nership is  to  establish  electronic 
communications  that  will  allow 
researchers  at  the  seven  institu- 
tions to  exchange  information  and 
ideas.  The  network  — the  Canada- 
China  Net  — was  tested  Nov.  7 
and  is  expected  to  be  fully  opera- 
tional this  year.  It  will  serve  as  a 
conduit  to  the  Internet  and  provide 
the  universities  with  interactive 
video  that  could  be  used  in  cross- 
continental laboratory  demonstra- 
tions or  lectures. 

Several  research  proposals  are  also 
being  developed,  said  Head,  and 
the  ones  that  proceed  will  be  of 
“synergistic  quality.”  The  3x3  col- 
laboration will  be  characterized,  he 
added,  by  advanced  research 


projects.  “We  are  trying  to  do  new 
things  in  new  ways,  not  simply 
engaging  in  ‘more  of  the  same.’  ” 
In  fact  the  first  project  was 
launched  in  December  when  a 
biotechnology  professor  from  UBC 
travelled  to  China  to  deliver  the  ini- 
tial five-hour  lecture  in  a 30-hour 
graduate  course.  Designed  for  grad- 
uate students  and  young  faculty 
members  in  China,  the  course  offers 
leading-edge  knowledge  on  topics 
such  as  plant,  yeast  and  human 
genome  biotechnology.  One  of  its 
purposes  is  to  identify  Chinese  sci- 
entists who  may  wish  to  spend  time 
in  Canada,  an  arrangement  that 
would  boost  Canadian  research  as 
well  as  help  China  develop  its  own 
research  programs,  Liew  explained 
in  an  interview. 


Half  of  the  lectures  will  be  given 
by  Chinese  professors,  half  by 
Canadian  professors  whose  lan- 
guage of  instruction  is  English.  The 
course  was  developed  by  Liew  who 
plans  to  visit  China  in  March  to 
present  the  second  Canadi; 
instalment. 

The  three  Chinese  universities 
are  among  the  largest  in  China  — 
a country  with  more  than  1,000 
universities  — and  attract  the  best 
students  in  the  country,  Liew  said. 
The  Chinese  institutions’  standards 
of  excellence  are  comparable  to  the 
Canadian  universities,  noted 
Professor  Heather  Munroe-Blum, 
vice-president  (research  and  inter- 
national relations),  who  described 
the  partnership  as  “unique  and 
momentous.” 
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Engineering,  UC  Plan  to  Keep  All  Their  Programs 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

The  University’s  academic 

planning  process  has  entered 
its  next  phase.  December  was  the 
deadline  for  faculties  and  colleges 
to  respond  to  the  provostial  white 
paper  on  University  objectives,  pub- 
lished last  February.  The  plans  are 
now  accumulating  in  the  provost’s 
office,  awaiting  the  central  adminis- 
tration’s reply. 


Two  of  the  proposals  show  that 
the  divisions  are  taking  seriously  the 
white  paper’s  invitation  to  focus  on 
their  strengths. 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
8c  Engineering’s  strategic  plan  for 
1995-2000  — called  Strengthening 
Canada’s  Pre-eminent  Engineering 
Faculty — suggests  the  faculty  should 
receive  a larger  proportion  of  the 
University’s  base  budget  “on  the 
grounds  of  collective  pre-eminence, 


including  the  high  quality  of  our  pro- 
grams and  the  outstanding  perfor- 
mance of  our  staff  and  students.”  But 
the  faculty  does  not  intend  to  rely 
solely  on  the  resources  the  University 
can  provide  and  will  seek  additional 
external  income  and  support. 

University  College  notes  in  its 
strategic  plan  for  1994-2000  that 
“the  focused  and  often  painful  plan- 
ning exercise  called  for  by  the  white 
paper  actually  took  place  in 


Andrew  Wiles  made  headlines  around  the  world  with  his  discovery. 

Fields  Research  Institute 
Attracts  Wizard  of  Math 

Princeton  scientist  to  deliver  distinguished  lecture  in  October 

BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 


Make  no  mistake  about  it  — Andrew  Wiles 

knows  his  mathematics.  Wiles  is  the  Princeton 
University  scientist  who  seems  to  have  solved  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  math  problems  of  all  time  and  he’s 
coming  to  U of  T. 

In  its  own  mathematical  coup  the  Fields  Institute  for 
Research  in  Mathematical  Science,  scheduled  to  move 
to  the  St.  George  campus  this  fall,  has  persuaded  Wiles 
to  pay  a visit  in  October.  Organizers  are  calculating 
that  the  distinguished  lecture  (the  date  of  which  has  yet 
to  be  announced)  will  provide  just  the  right  answer  to 
inaugurating  the  institute’s  new  home  at  U of  T.  It  is 
now  in  temporary  quarters  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo. 

“We’re  all  very  excited  and  looking  forward  to  having 
him  here,”  Stephen  Halperin,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Mathematics,  said  in  an  interview.  “It’s  not  often 
that  you  knock  off  a famous  problem  that’s  been  around 
for  300  years  and  which  has  attracted  as  much  direct 
attention  and  effort  as  this  one.” 

For  most  people,  the  problem  — proving  Fermat’s  last 
theorem  — is  still  a bit  of  a puzzle.  Pierre  de  Fermat  was 
born  in  Beaumont-de-Lomagne,  France,  around  1601 
and  he  studied  law,  languages,  literature,  physics  and 
mathematics.  Curves  and  the  equations  explaining  them 
became  his  speciality. 

In  1637  he  scribbled  a simple  theorem  in  the  margins 
of  his  copy  of  a translation  of  Arithmetica,  a famous 
algebra  work  by  the  Greek  mathematician  Diophantus, 
who  lived  around  250  AD.  The  theorem  seemed  straight- 
forward and,  what  is  more,  seemed  to  work.  But  for 
hundreds  of  years  mathematicians  have  been  unable  to 
demonstrate  its  validity  with  proof.  Next  to  the  equa- 
tion Fermat  doodled  only  this  clue:  “I  have  discovered 
a truly  remarkable  proof  but  this  margin  is  too  small  to 
contain  it.” 

In  1993  Wiles  made  headlines  around  the  world  when 


he  said  he  thought  he  had  proved  another  theorem  that, 
if  true,  could  prove  Fermat’s  theorem.  However,  col- 
leagues refereeing  his  findings  found  a problem.  But 
last  fall  The  New  York  Times,  in  a front  page  story,  re- 
ported Wiles  appeared  to  have  resolved  the  glitch. 

Why  should  this  matter?  Besides  scaling  the  mathe- 
matics world’s  Mt.  Everest,  the  analysis  that  proved 
Fermat’s  last  theorem  suggests  new  ways  to  solve  other 
daunting  math  problems,  scientists  believe.  “Wiles’  work 
builds  on  links  between  two  disparate  branches  of  math- 
ematics — number  theory  and  geometry,”  says  Halperin. 
These  links  may  make  it  possible  to  transfer  problems 
unsolved  in  one  field  into  the  other  where  an  answer  may 
be  more  readily  worked  out. 

The  institute  is  trying  to  organize  a satellite  broadcast 
of  Wiles’  lecture  so  it  can  reach  other  universities,  says 
Philip  Siller,  president  of  the  Toronto  consulting  firm 
Hexagram  International  Inc.  and  a member  of  the  in- 
stitute’s board  of  directors. 

Other  events  marking  the  Fields’  move  to  U of  T are 
still  in  the  planning  stages.  The  first  year  here  will  in- 
clude a major  program  in  homotopy  theory,  an  area  that 
investigates  the  properties  of  geometric  spaces,  says 
Halperin. 

The  institute,  funded  by  the  province,  the  Natural 
Sciences  8c  Engineering  Research  Council  and  uni- 
versities from  across  Canada,  brings  together  math- 
ematics researchers  from  around  the  world  to  conduct 
leading-edge  inquiry.  Among  its  collaborating  part- 
ners are  U of  T,  McMaster  and  the  University  of 
Waterloo. 

Work  on  the  College  St.  building  that  will  house  the 
Fields  was  delayed  several  times  before  construction 
began  but  is  now  on  schedule,  says  Flemming  Galberg, 
director  of  property  management,  design  and  con- 
struction in  the  Facilities  8c  Services  Department.  The 
building  should  be  ready  in  August,  he  says. 


University  College  three  years  ago.” 
At  that  time  the  college  re-exam- 
ined its  academic  priorities  and 
phased  out  five  of  nine  academic  pro- 
grams, “retaining  only  those  which 
are  demonstrably  strong  and  which 
therefore  merit  a concentration  of  a 
diminishing  resource  base  imposed  by 
[the  University’s]  long-range  bud- 
get plan.” 

Vice-Provost  Paul  Gooch  said  the 
provost’s  office  will  examine  all  the 
divisional  plans  to  see  how  they 
reflect  the  principles  of  the  white  paper. 
In  discussions  with  deans  and  princi- 
pals the  provost  will  determine  how 
much  support  each  division  will  receive 
from  the  academic  priorities  fund. 

Programs  that  receive  support 
must  meet  a “threshold  of  accept- 
ability,” states  the  white  paper.  For 
example,  they  must  be  in  demand 
by  excellent  students,  be  taught  by 
active  scholars  and  be  regarded  by 
peers  to  be  in  the  top  third  of  simi- 
lar programs  in  Canada.  Relevance  to 
society  is  not  a criterion  and  that 
concerns  the  engineering  faculty. 

“Engineering  is  the  primary 
vehicle  to  bridge  scientific  discovery 
and  knowledge  through  to  com- 
mercial success,”  explains  the  facul- 
ty’s plan.  “It  is  also  the  vehicle  to 
overcome  environmental  problems 
through  process  and  product 
redesign  to  eliminate  pollution.” 
Because  of  the  discipline’s  important 
role  in  maintaining  Canada’s  stan- 
dard of  living,  the  faculty  proposes 
that  “value  to  society”  should  count 
in  the  assessment  of  academic 
programs. 

The  faculty  conducted  an  extensive 
review  of  its  programs  (including  10 
external  reviews)  and  concluded  that 
all  nine  undergraduate  and  eight 


graduate  programs  should  be 
retained  and  enhanced.  In  addition  a 
number  of  new  initiatives  are  ex- 
pected such  as  the  establishment  of 
a division  of  environmental  engi- 
neering. The  faculty  is  also  contem- 
plating a joint  five-year  program  with 
the  Faculty  of  Management  where 
students  would  earn  an  MBA  as  well 
as  a BASc . 

University  College’s  28-page 
plan  welcomes  the  white  paper’s 
observation  that  colleges  can  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  University’s  mission 
to  provide  undergraduate  programs  of 
excellent  quality  “if  they  are  given 
adequate  authority  and  resources, 
if  they  adequately  recognize  the 
responsibility  that  added  authority 
bring  with  it  and  if  they  focus 
their  collective  vision  on  the  needs  of 
a collegiate  university  at  the  end  of 
the  20th  century.” 

In  fact,  continues  the  college’s 
document,  “in  this  sense  [the  white 
paper]  is  the  most  encouraging  doc- 
ument to  emanate  from  the  central 
administration  in  over  25  years.” 

The  college  argues  that  it  has 
already  downsized  its  operation  and 
should  be  spared  in  future.  However, 
if  it  has  to  take  the  full  budget  cut 
proposed  by  the  central  administra- 
tion, and  if  private  funds  do  not  cover 
the  shortfall,  the  only  alternative  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  administrative 
positions,  it  states.  “The  number  of 
academic  staff  is  already  too  few  to 
enable  us  to  mount  our  programs 
effectively.” 

Strategies  for  dealing  with  such  a 
scenario  would  be  developed  after 
“full  and  frank  discussion  by  the 
entire  UC  community,  including 
those  who  would  be  most  seriously 
affected,”  the  plan  says. 


Room  for  Art  at  Laidlaw 


The  Canadian  Institute  of 

International  Affairs  is  plan- 
ning to  move  out  of  the  Laidlaw 
wing  of  University  College  later  this 
spring,  freeing  up  space  for  the  new 
UC-UofT  art  gallery. 

Nancy  Snelgrove,  office  manager 
of  the  CIIA,  said  the  dozen  or  so 
staff  members  of  the  institute  hope 
to  find  new  quarters  on  campus.  The 
group,  which  is  not  funded  by  the 
University,  has  been  housed  in  the 
Laidlaw  for  almost  20  years,  she  said. 

Plans  for  an  art  gallery  at  UC  have 
been  in  the  ‘works  since  1979  when 
the  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  offered 


the  University  financial  assistance  if 
it  would  house  a collection  of 
Canadian  art  at  UC.  Today  the 
fraternity’s  pledges,  with  interest, 
amount  to  more  than  $300,000.  UC’s 
strategic  plan  says  funding  for  the 
gallery  will  not  be  sought  from  the 
academic  priorities  fund. 

The  gallery  will  be  the  third  on 
campus;  currently  the  University  is 
home  to  the  Justina  M.  Barnicke 
Gallery  at  Hart  House  and  the 
Sigmund  Samuel  Canadiana  Gallery. 
The  college  and  University  own  some 
3,000  pieces  of  art  that  will  be  stored 
and  shown  in  the  new  gallery. 


A view  of  the  future 
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Teens  and  the  Art  of  Cool 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

How  do  you  record  teens  smoking  if 
you  are  interested  in  deconstructing  their 
gestures? 

Any  way  you  can,  says  the  author. 

Danesi  and  his  researchers  interviewed 
and  eavesdropped,  recruited  teens  to 
surreptitiously  carry  tape  recorders 
to  parties  and  watched  students  puffing 
cigarettes  outside  high  schools,  among 
other  methods.  The  goal  was  to  capture 
behaviour  that  was  natural  and 
spontaneous. 

Among  the  behaviours  dissected  is 
what  Danesi  calls  “pubilect.”  It’s  teen 
language  associated  mainly  with  high 
school  students.  But  adolescence  doesn’t 
end  abrupdy,  the  dialect  is  familiar  at 
universities  and  colleges. 

For  example,  do  you  notice  many 
people  at  U of  T talk  as  if  in  questions? 

Like,  people  are  always  finishing  off  a 
sentence  with  a certain  tone?  And,  like, 
saying  like? 

The  analysis  from  Cool:  by  talking  in 
questions  (some  linguists  call  the  habit 
“uptalk”  since  intonation  rises  as  when 
posing  a question),  a person  is  seeking 
confirmation  from  the  listener  that  he  or 
she  is  paying  attention.  And  “like”  is  a 
filler  word,  “an  unconscious  hesitancy 
in  expression,”  asking  the  listener  to  stop 
for  a moment  and  imagine  what  an 
experience  was,  well,  like. 

Who  cares?  Parents  and  teachers  may 
find  the  idiom  sloppy  or  bizarre,  not  unlike  their  teenagers’  clothes  or  per- 
sonal habits,  which  the  book  also  explores.  But  Danesi  warns  against  worry: 
he  finds  in  the  style  a mirror  of  real  preoccupations  and  feelings 


for 


instance,  a teen  seeking  confirmation  that 
he  or  she  is  being  heard  and  understood. 
At  their  age,  what  could  be  more  natural? 

Danesi,  who  also  teaches  Italian  a 
U of  T,  remembers  the  importance  of 
being  cool.  He  grew  up  in  Toronto  in  the 
1950s  at  Clinton  and  College  Streets. 
He  remembers  that  the  toughest  young 
guy  on  the  block  wore  black  jeans  with 
white  thread  along  the  seam  of  the  pant 
leg.  “I  got  my  poor  mother  to  sew  white 
thread  in  the  side  of  my  own  jeans,”  he  re- 
calls. “The  coolest  teen  in  the  school  had 
those  pants  and  I wanted  to  be  like  him.” 
Such  striving  remains  “the  central  be- 
havioural trait  of  teenagerhood,”  Cool's 
introduction  maintains,  and  the  book 
finds  that  everything  from  ripped  jean: 
baseball  caps  worn  backward  can  be  un- 
derstood, to  some  extent,  as  part  of  the 
struggle  to  be  cool. 

Danesi  hopes  that  Cool,  besides  adding 
a semiotic  point  of  view  to  scholarship 
about  adolescence,  will  be  useful  to  par- 
ents and  read  by  teens  themselves.  He’d 
forgotten  what  it  was  like  to  be  a teenag- 
er until  his  pwn  daughter  turned  teen 
back  in  the  1980s  and  he  turned  into  th 
typical  intrigued,  unsetded  parent. 

For  the  record  Danesi’s  daughte 
turned  out  fine.  And  having  in  the  in 
terim  decoded  many  of  the  rituals  of 
adolescence,  her  father  finds  few  threats 
in  teens’  cliquishness,  their  obsessions, 
clothes,  language  and  habits.  In  fact  the 
signs  and  meanings  of  adolescence  are  ephemeral  and  fascinating,  Danesi 
says:  they  reflect  the  lives  of  young  people  and  their  struggle  through  one 
of  life’s  most  intense  periods  of  exploration  and  discovery. 


Appointments  Policy  Talks  Break  Off; 
Consensus  Requirement  Is  Partly  to  Blame 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

The  latest  failure  of  the 
administration  and  the  U of  T 
Faculty  Association  to  agree  to 
change  the  academic  appointments 
policy  suggests  the  current  system 
requiring  consensus  is  not  working 
well,  says  the  head  of  Academic 
Board. 


Michael  Marcus 


However,  Professor  Michael 
Marrus  emphasized  that  he  is  not 
advocating  altering  the  Memo- 
randum of  Agreement  to  deal  with 
the  matter  at  this  time.  Academic 
Board,  he  said,  can  live  with  the 
apparent  contradiction  created  by 
article  two  of  the  agreement.  It 
stipulates  that  no  policy  affecting 
academic  staff  shall  be  changed  with- 
out  the  consent  of  UTFA  and 


Governing  Council.  On  the  other 
hand  Council’s  own  terms  of  refer- 
ence delegate  ultimate  authority  over 
academic  policy  matters  to  the  board. 

This  paradox,  Marrus  added, 
means  that  the  faculty  association 
and  board  should  strive  to  “have  lots 
of  prior  consultation  and  discussion” 
when  academic  policy  changes  are 
being  contemplated.  Unfortunately, 
this  has  never  really  happened  with 
the  appointments  policy  because 
“UTFA  decided  early  on  that  it 
would  not  enter  into  those  consulta- 
tions and  discussions  until  the  tutor 
issue  was  resolved  to  their  satisfac- 
tion.” The  two  sides  differ  over 
improwing  job  security  for  tutors  and 
senior  tutors. 

Marrus  represented  Academic 
Board  on  an  administrative  team 
assembled  by  Provost  Adel  Sedra 
last  spring  to  try  a second  time  to 
reach  agreement  with  UTFA  on  the 
1991  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  to  Review  the  Policy  & 
Procedures  on  Academic  Appoint- 
ments, also  known  as  the  Yip  report. 
The  report,  which  proposed  several 
changes  to  the  1983  academic  ap- 
pointments policy,  was  endorsed  by 
the  board  in  June  1992.  UTFA,  on 
the  other  hand,  rejected  it  in  the  first 
round  of  talks  in  1991,  with  the  main 
stumbling  block  being  UTFA’s 
demand  for  tutor  job  security. 

The  faculty  association  wants  the 
University  to  give  teaching-stream 
staff  permanent  status  comparable 


to  tenure.  The  administration  sug- 
gests tutors  be  known  as  either  in- 
structors or  lecturers,  depending  on 
their  duties.  After  a probationary 
year,  both  lecturers  and  instructors 
would  be  appointed  on  a continuing 
basis  but  could  be  terminated  on  six 
months’  notice. 

Professor  Emeritus  William 
Nelson,  chair  of  UTFA’s  appoint- 
ments committee,  said  it  was  the  ad- 
ministration’s and  board’s  unwill- 
ingness to  move  “even  a millimetre” 
from  their  stated  positions  that  led  to 
the  latest  failure  and  not  “any  struc- 
tural contradictions  or  paradoxes” 
created  by  the  memorandum.  While 
it  is  true  that  Council  has  given 
Academic  Board  responsibility  over 
academic  matters,  ultimately  it  is 
Council  itself  that  must  approve  any 
changes  after  obtaining  UTFA’s 
agreement. 

“The  faculty  association  believes  it 
was  a mistake  of  the  Academic  Board 
to  proceed  with  its  proposed  changes 
as  far  as  they  did  without  securing  the 
faculty  association’s  agreement,”  he 
said. 

Nelson,  however,  acknowledged 
that  he  too  believes  the  process  for 
reaching  agreement  on  the  appoint- 
ments policy  has  not  worked  well. 
Unlike  other  clauses  in  the  memo- 
randum, the  necessity  for  consensus 
on  policy  matters  does  not  provide 
for  conflict  resolution  through  me- 
diation or  arbitration,  he  noted.  “If 
there  is  a structural  problem  here,  I 


think  it  is  that  in  these  other  matters, 
like  the  academic  appointments  pol- 
icy, there  is  no  mechanism  laid  out 
for  resolving  differences.”  The  two 
sides,  he  said,  might  have  benefited 
from  such  a mechanism. 

No  further  talks  are  scheduled. 


William  Nelson 


Meanwhile  hearings  on  an  UTFA 
grievance  against  the  administration 
filed  last  year  over  the  academic  ap- 
pointments policy  are  scheduled  to 
resume  later  this  month.  UTFA  ar- 
gues that  the  administration  is  trying 
to  change  the  policy  without  its  con- 
sent, primarily  by  giving  the  president 
of  the  University  a vastly  expanded 
role  in  the  tenure-granting  process. 
The  administration  denies  the 
charges.  After  the  Jan.  26  and  27 
hearings  a three-member  U of  T 
grievance  review  panel  will  consider 
the  matter  and  render  a decision. 


OISE 

Deal 

Signed 

BY  JANE  STIRLING 

Graduate  students  at 
U OF  T and  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
want  a seat  at  the  table  during 
integration  talks. 

At  the  Dec.  14  meeting  of 
Governing  Council,  Holly  Baines, 
president  of  OISE’s  graduate 
students  association,  and  Stephen 
Johnson,  president  of  the  U of  T 
Graduate  Students’  Union,  pre- 
sented their  perspectives  on  the 
merger  of  the  two  schools  of 
education.  They  believe  graduate 
students  must  be  represented  on  the 
two  task  forces  — academic  and 
administrative  — that  will  oversee 
the  transition  to  a new  professional 
faculty  of  education. 

Council  unanimously  approved 
the  merger  which  will  take  effect 
July  1,  1996.  On  Dec.  16  Dave 
Cooke,  minister  of  education  and 
training,  signed  an  agreement  to  in- 
tegrate U ofT’s  Faculty  of  Education 
and  OISE. 

Baines  said  support  for  the  merg- 
er in  OISE’s  community  is  “am- 
bivalent.” There  is  division  in  the  in- 
stitute’s faculty  association  and  most 
staff  groups  oppose  the  merger  due 
to  fears  of  job  losses,  she  said. 

While  OISE  students  are 
“thrilled”  to  have  financial  guarantees 
for  the  new  institute  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  continuation  of 
current  academic  programs.  “We 
have  been  assured  by  many  sources 
— unofficial  sources  — that  the 
merger  will  not  affect  students’  pro- 
grams. These  sources  often  point  to 
the  fact  that  faculty  jobs  are 
protected  as  a way  of  reassuring  us. 
We  are  not  reassured.  We  have 
watched  high-enrolment  programs 
be  closed  midway  through  a 
student’s  academic  career  while 
faculty  retained  their  jobs.” 

Student  representation  on  the 
academic  integration  task  force 
would  ensure  their  concerns  are 
taken  seriously,  she  said.  “In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  in  graduate 
school  that  our  careers  — our  very 
futures  — take  their  final  shape.” 
She  urged  Council  to  support  the 
merger  agreement  only  “if  you  feel 
assured  that  the  concerns  of  stu- 
dents will  be  fairly  and  equitably 
dealt  with.” 

Professor  Michael  Marrus,  chair 
of  Academic  Board,  said  Council 
could  not  give  its  guarantee  that 
certain  academic  programs  will 
continue.  The  board,  he  noted,  is  in 
a constant  process  of  evaluating  pro- 
grams — changing,  eliminating  and 
adding  new  ones.  “We  seek  to  guar- 
antee changes  that  are  respectful  of 
students,  humane  and  considerate. 
Our  record  is  a good  one.” 

President  Robert  Prichard  said 
the  task  forces  start  their  work  this 
month  under  the  guidance  of  Vice- 
Provost  Paul  Gooch.  He  promised  to 
report  back  to  Council  on  the  issue 
of  student  involvement  on  the  task 
forces. 
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Faculty  Member,  Benefactors  Named  to  Order  of  Canada 


AU  OF  T FACULTY  MEMBER 
and  two  benefactors  were 
honoured  with  appointments  to  the 
Order  of  Canada  Jan.  4.  Professor 
Emeritus  Gordon  Slemon  of  the 
Department  of  Electrical  Sc 
Computer  Engineering,  en- 
trepreneur Joseph  Rotman  and 
social  activist  Nancy  Ruth  joined  81 
others. 


Gordon  Slemon 


Being  named  to  the  order  is  one 
of  the  highest  distinctions  a 


Canadian  can  receive;  an  appoint- 
ment recognizes  a lifetime  of  out- 
standing achievement  and  service. 
Slemon  and  Rotman  were  named 
officers,  its  second-highest  rank 
after  companion,  and  Ruth  was 
named  a member. 

Slemon  received  undergraduate 
and  master’s  degrees  at  U of  T 
(1946  and  1948  respectively)  and 
his  PhD  from  the  University  of 
London  in  1952.  He  became  an 
associate  professor  here  in  1955. 
Later  he  became  chair  of  electrical 
engineering  and  served  as  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering  from  1979  until  1986. 

Slemon’s  citation  states: 
“Recognized  as  a world  authority 
on  the  analysis,  design  and  devel- 
opment of  electric  machines  and 
controlled  drive  systems,  he  has 
dedicated  his  professional  life  to 
teaching  and  research  in  engineer- 
ing. He  has  also  strengthened  the 
links  between  engineering  schools 
and  industry  and  has  helped 
introduce  many  international  edu- 
cational projects  to  developing 
countries.” 


Joseph  Rotman 


In  an  interview  he  said  he  feels 
humble  joining  the  ranks  because 
its  other  members  amount  to  “very 
illustrious  company.”  Becoming  an 
officer  of  the  order  “is  a great  hon- 
our,” he  said.  “I’m  delighted  to  be 
able  to  join  it.” 

Rotman,  chair  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Clairvest  Group 
Inc.,  donated  $3  million  to  U of  T 
in  1993  to  help  build  a new 
Faculty  of  Management  building. 


He  is  also  an  alumnus  having 
graduated  with  a master’s  of 
commerce  degree  in  1960. 

Rotman’s  citation  notes  his 
major  contributions  to  Canadian 
education,  culture,  business,  health 
care  and  research.  “The  Baycrest 
Centre  for  Geriatric  Care,  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  The 
Toronto  Hospital  are  among  the 
many  beneficiaries  of  his  generous 
leadership  and  financial  support.” 
It  adds  that  Rotman’s  efforts,  as 
president  of  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario,  were  instrumental  in 
making  it  possible  for  the  gallery  to 
host  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
from  the  world-famous  Barnes  col- 
lection in  1994. 

Ruth,  formerly  Nancy  Ruth 
Jackman,  is  known  at  U of  T on  a 
first-name  basis.  She’s  the  Nancy 
behind  Nancy’s  Part-Time  Child 
Care  Centre  at  40  Sussex  Ave.  The 
facility  was  established  on  the  St. 
George  campus  in  1993  with  her 
support  of  $85,000. 

U of  T is  just  one  of  many  caus- 
es to  which  Ruth  has  given  time, 
expertise  and  money.  Her  citation 


calls  her  a “dynamic  social  activist 
whose  philanthropy  extends  to 
many  areas  of  society,  from 
women’s  issues  to  arts  and  educa- 
tion to  health  and  the  environment. 
A co-founder  of  the  Women’s 
Legal  Education  Sc  Action  Fund 
and  generous  benefactor  of  Mount 
Saint  Vincent  University,  she  has 
fostered  leadership  skills  in  other 
women  and  encouraged  them  to 
pursue  their  dreams.” 


Nancy  Ruth 


Extending  the  Learning  Curve 


Celtic folklore,  forensic  science  and  sign  language  are  only  a few  of  the  offerings  at  continuing  studies  this  winter 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


UOF  T FIRST  OFFERED  WHAT  WOULD 
now  be  considered  continuing  stud- 
ies classes  in  1892. 

Held  at  various  campus  locations,  they 
were  a series  of  Saturday  afternoon  lec- 
tures dealing  with  literary,  artistic  and  sci- 
entific topics.  Instructors  included  Ramsay 
Wright,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  and  Rushton 
Fairclough.  The  topics  ranged  from  The 
Beginnings  of  Astronomy  and  The  Earth’s 
Rock  History  to  The  Function  of  Poetry 
and  The  Ancient  and  Modern  Stage. 

“The  duty  of  lecturing,”  stated  a Nov.  11, 
1897,  story  in  The  Mail  about  the  series,  “is 
undertaken  by  the  staff  on  the  supposition 
apparently  that  the  function  of  a universi- 
ty may  be  properly  extended  to  the  popu- 
larization of  learning.”  The  distinguished 
gentlemen  lecturers,  another  story  said, 
were  of  the  highest  calibre,  guaranteeing  ex- 
cellent presentations  of  the  topics  at  hand. 

Over  a century  has  passed  but  the  pur- 
pose, aims  and  quality  of  programs  and 
teaching  staff  of  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  remain  the  same,  say  two  of  the 
school’s  academic  coordinators.  Established 
officially  as  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  in  1920,  and  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies  in  1975,  its  mandate 
is  still  to  serve  the  arts,  science,  language, 
business  and  professional  learning  inter- 
ests of  people  in  Toronto  and  around  the  world, 
says  Constance  Brown  Demb,  senior  coordi- 
nator of  the  liberal  studies  programs.  “We  pro- 
vide access  to  the  creative  minds  at  U of  T 
and  to  the  skills  of  practitioners  of  excellence 
in  all  fields.” 

Lee  McTavish,  coordinator  of  business,  pro- 
fessional and  entrepreneurial  studies,  says  the 
school  has  a very  good  reputation.  “All  of  our 
instructors  are  highly  qualified  and  our  cours- 
es are  very  well  respected,  particularly  in  the 
business  world,  because  we  are  innovative  and 
cross-disciplinary.”  Demb  adds  that  about  50 
percent  of  the  liberal  studies  instructors  are 
full-time  faculty  members,  retired  professors, 
doctoral  students  or  recent  PhD  graduates. 
The  school  offers  about  600  non-degree 


courses  a year  on  the  three  campuses  id  three 
areas:  business,  professional  and  entrepreneurial 
studies;  liberal  arts  and  science  studies;  and 
language  studies.  The  first  area  includes  class- 
es in  business,  administration  and  manage- 
ment. Courses  are  also  offered  through  corre- 
spondence both  in  Canada  and  overseas.  To 
keep  the  curriculum  current  and  enable  students 
to  work  towards  professional  accreditation  in 
a variety  of  fields,  the  school  is  affiliated  with 
over  25  professional  associations  and  insti- 
tutes. They  include  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Management,  the  Institute  of  Canadian 
Bankers  and  the  Canadian  Public  Relations 
Society. 

The  second  area  features  courses  in  arts,  hu- 
manities and  sciences.  As  well,  a series  of 


annual  one-day  symposia  and  the  weekly 
University  Lunchtime  Lecture  Series  contin- 
ue the  tradition  of  the  Saturday  lectures,  al- 
lowing participants  to  discuss  a broad  range  of 
topics,  meet  others  and  learn  from  distin- 
guished speakers.  The  third  area  offers  lan- 
guage study  for  academic,  business,  profes- 
sional and  general  interest  purposes.  Courses 
are  offered  in  24  languages  including  French, 
Persian,  Swahili  and  Ojibwa. 

The  very  popular  French  courses  draw  more 
than  800  people  a year;  all  told  there  are  ap- 
proximately 20,000  registrants  taking  classes 
annually.  About  five  percent  come  from  the 
University  community,  Demb  says.  U of  T 
employees  can  apply  to  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  to  have  their  course  tuition 


fees  waived.  Most  of  the  courses  are  offered 
evenings  or  weekends. 

“Our  students  are  very  demanding,”  she 
notes.  “They  want  to  get  knowledge  from 
experts,  make  comments  and  ask  ques- 
tions. And  many  are  not  coming  for  train- 
ing but  for  intellectual  stimulation  and 
because  they  want  to  know  how  researchers 
go  about  updating  existing  knowledge.” 

Although  half  of  the  academic  year  has 
passed,  there  are  still  dozens  of  courses  of- 
fered in  the  winter  and  spring  sessions. 
Demb  says  people  can  register  up  to  the  day 
before  the  start  of  a course  but  they  can 
ensure  a space  in  the  class  by  registering 
much  earlier. 

The  business  unit  is  offering  courses 
with  such  titles  as  Writing  with  Power, 
Critical  Thinking  Skills,  Entrepreneurship 
and  Marketing:  An  Introduction. 
McTavish  says  that  all  of  the  marketing 
courses  have  been  extremely  well  attended 
this  year.  She  believes  this  may  be  a result 
of  the  changing  workplace,  where  people  are 
now  expected  to  have  the  necessary  skills  to 
sell  themselves  and  their  companies. 

Liberal  studies  has  planned  a winter 
series  of  courses  on  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance  which  includes  Islamic 
Origins  II:  Early  Post-Prophetic  Years; 
Erasmus  and  the  Renaissance  in 
England;  and  Celtic  Folklore  and  Music. 
Sections  of  the  perennially  favourite  cours- 
es Plan  a Thriving  Garden  or  Landscape, 
and  Forensic  Scientists  at  Work  are  also 
being  offered. 

The  languages  division  is  running  several 
sections  of  its  Intensive  English  as  a Second 
Language  Program.  Sign  language;  German 
and  Mandarin  for  use  in  the  business  world; 
beginners  and  advanced  Japanese;  and  a num- 
ber of  Spanish  classes  also  start  in  the  new 
year. 

Anyone  interested  in  taking  a course  should 
contact  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies  at 
978-2400  or  pick  up  a copy  of  the  school’s 
1994-95  calendar,  available  at  the  school  at 
158  St.  George  St. 
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LASER  COPY 


Documents  that  look  like  they 
came  from  a top-quality  book 
publisher.  Elegant  fabric  tex- 
tured covers,  many  colors  and 
textures  from  only  SI. 00 
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If  you  want  it  to  last,  laminate  it! 
Seal  and  protect  your  documents 
with  our  high-tech  laminating 
machines  from  only  $1.20 

(905)  281-0098 


The  attractive  affordable  alternative 
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INSTRUCTION  CLASSES 


KEEP  ACTIVE  THIS  WINTER 


Dance 

Golf 

SeLF  DEfENSE 
SwiiviiviiiNq 
TAi  Chi 

Tennis  ancI  Much  more 

REqisTRATioN  bEqiiNS  January  9.  CIasses  start  January  1 6. 

For  more  iNfoRMATioN  caII  978-5456  at  tIte  AtMe^c  Centre, 
55  HARboRd  Street  (at  SpAdiNA). 

See  dETAils  iN  tFie  ATblETic  Centre  GuidE. 


“Enduring  substances,  trying  theories:  the  Caribbean 
region  as  oecumene.” 

Professor  Sidney  W.  Mintz 

Department  of  Anthropology,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Thursday,  January  12,  1995,  4:00  - 6:00  pm 
Room  140,  University  College,  15  King’s  College  Circle 

sponsored  by: 

Department  of  Anthropology,  Ibero-American  Studies  Programme  and 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  U of  T 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

rsn  ACADEMIC  BOARD  ELECTION  1995 

TEACHING  STAFF 

The  Academic  Board  of  the  Governing 

Council  includes  47  elected  teaching 

Nominations  open: 

staff,  16  of  whom  will  be  elected  through 

January  16th,  9 a.m. 

this  call  for  nominations.  The  Board  and 

its  Committees  are  responsible  for  all 

Nominations  close: 

matters  affecting  the  teaching,  learning 
and  research  functions  of  the  University, 

January  27th,  noon. 

the  establishment  of  University  objectives 

Positions: 

and  priorities,  the  development  of  plans 

and  the  effective  use  of  resources  in  the 

16  Teaching  staff: 

course  of  these  pursuits. 

1 Arch.  & Landscape  Arch. 

1 Engineering 

Information  and 

5 Arts  & Science 
1 Erindale  (Sciences) 

nomination  forms  are  avail- 

1  Scarborough  (Phys/Soc.  Sci.) 

able  from: 

1 Management 

Susan  Girard 

4 Medicine 

Chief  Returning  Officer 

1 Phys.  Ed. 

Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 

1 Social  Work 

978-6576 

The  membership  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 

Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 

GET  A SOUND 
EDUCATION 


Son-commercial  Radio 

|gT.T 


FM 


Dollar  Sense 


Don't  invest 

WITHOUT  A 

STRATEGY 

Call 

369-2170 


David  Gordon,  Financial  Advisor 

MIDLAND 
J WALWYN 

BLUE  CHIP  THINKING™ 

M BLUE  CHIP  THINKING  is  a trademark  of  Midland  Walwyn  Capital  Inc. 
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Town  Meets  Gown 


Toronto  mayor  Barbara  Hall  is  appropriately  suited  for  her  return  to  univer- 
sity — with  a U of  T jacket  and  an  environmentally  friendly  book  bag. 
President  Robert  Prichard provided  Hall  with  her  back-to-school  ensemble  at 
the  Dec.  14  Governing  Council  meeting.  Hall  spoke  about  her  hope  for  closer 
city- University  ties  during  her  term  of  office.  “At  the  city  we  have  enormous 
strengths  but  we  also  have  great problems  we  need  to  address,  ” she  said.  “I know 
you  have  many  of  the  best  minds  within  our  community  and  you  spend  time 
thinking  about  issues  confronting  our  society.  ” Land-use  planning,  personal 
safety  and  ways  to  revitalize  the  economy  are  areas  of  potential  collaboration, 
she  said.  “I  intend  to  reach  out  my  hand  and  say,  'Please,  we  have  a wonder- 
ful city;  let’s  work  together  to  make  it  much  better. 


Webb  Known  for 
Controversial  Ideas 


Seven  Projects  Receive 
Provincial  Research  Funds 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

SEVEN  U OF  T RESEARCH 
projects  will  receive  $403,750  in 
grants  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ment’s University  Research  Incentive 
Fund. 

URIF  supports  collaborative  ven- 
tures between  universities  and  the 
private  sector  by  matching  dollar- 
for-dollar  corporate  contributions  to 
university-based  research.  In  the  lat- 
est round  announced  in  December, 
URIF  awards  totalled  $1.9  million 
given  to  32  projects  based  at  seven 
universities. 

At  U of  T the  largest  award  went 
to  Professors  Brian  Barber  of  the 
Department  of  Immunology  and 
Neil  Berinstein  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine.  Barber  and  Berinstein  will 
receive  $150,000  for  research  aimed 
at  creating  a unique  cancer  treat- 
ment that  will  harness  a patient’s 
own  immune  system  to  destroy 
cancerous  white  blood  cells.  Their 
corporate  sponsor  is  Connaught 
Laboratories  Ltd. 

Professor  Stefan  Zukotynski  of 
the  Department  of  Electrical  8c 
Computer  Engineering  will  receive 
$85,500.  Zukotynski  is  attempting  to 
find  a safer  and  less  costly  way  of 


employing  tritium,  a radioactive  by- 
product of  CANDU  nuclear  reactors 
currently  used  in  the  tritium  lighting 
industry.  The  corporate  partner  is 
Ontario  Hydro. 

At  the  Department  of  Metallurgy 
8c  Materials  Science,  Professor  James 
Toguri  was  granted  $67,500  to  study 
the  thermodynamics  of  cobalt  in 
nickel  extraction  from  sulphide  ores 
in  the  Sudbury  region.  The  infor- 
mation provided  is  expected  to 
increase  cobalt  recovery  in  Ontario, 
resulting  in  a competitive  edge 
for  nickel  producers  in  the  world 
market.  The  sponsor  is 
Falconbridge  Ltd. 

Professor  John  Curran  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
will  receive  $49,950.  He  is  working 
in  partnership  with  the  Mining 
Research  Directorate  to  develop  soft- 
ware that  will  help  increase  the 
strength  and  safety  of  physical  sup- 
ports underground. 

The  Georgian  Bay  Association 
will  help  to  support  research  by 
Professor  Patricia  Seyfried  of  the 
Department  of  Microbiology. 
Seyfried  will  receive  $20,000  to 
study  the  water  quality  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  area.  The  results 
will  be  particularly  useful  to  the 


tourism  industry  in  Georgian  Bay 
and  will  help  identify  solutions  to 
contamination. 

Professor  Andrew  Goldenberg  of 
the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  will  apply  his  $17,820 
award  towards  establishing  the 
feasibility  of  a robotic  system  that 
can  perform  routine  inspection  and 
maintenance  operations  on  the  inside 
of  underground  gas,  water  and  sewer 
pipes.  His  sponsor  is  Engineering 
Services  Inc. 

And  Professor  Torstein  Utigard, 
also  of  metallurgy  and  materials 
science,  will  receive  $12,980  towards 
the  design,  construction  and  testing 
of  a laboratory  electric  furnace  that 
simulates  the  various  heat  transfer 
phenomena  that  occur  in  industrial 
electric  furnaces  used  for  smelting 
of  Ni/Cu  concentrates.  His  partner 
is  the  Centre  for  Chemical  Process 
Metallurgy. 

In  a statement  Dave  Cooke,  min- 
ister of  education  and  training,  said 
he  hopes  the  projects  “will  lead  to  in- 
novations in  epidemiology,  robotics 
and  mining.  The  diverse  research 
projects  funded  under  the  URIF  pro- 
gram can  provide  a positive  and  last- 
ing influence  on  the  standard  of  life 
in  this  province.” 


Clifford  Webb,  a former 

professor  of  philosophy,  died 
in  November  of  a heart  attack.  He 
was  69. 

Webb  was  born  in  historic  Fort 
Wellington  at  Prescott,  Ontario, 
where  his  father  worked  for  the  fed- 
eral government.  On  his  18th  birth- 
day, in  1943,  Webb  joined  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  and 
served  in  communications  on  the 
Alaska  Highway.  At  one  point, 
working  in  an  isolated  repeater  sta- 
tion on  the  highway,  he  survived 
for  six  weeks  on  a diet  largely  re- 
stricted to  canned  fruit  cocktail 


when  air  drops  of  supplies  repeat- 
edly were  cancelled  or  missed  their 
mark. 

After  demobilization  in  1946  he 
enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  where  he  did  his 
undergraduate  work  and  master’s 
degree.  He  joined  U of  T as  a doc- 
toral student  in  1953  and  was  hired 
as  a lecturer  in  1955.  He  received  his 
PhD  the  following  year. 

Webb  never  shrank  away  from 
controversial  ideas  and  was  known 
for  his  articles  about  higher  educa- 
tion in  The  Globe  and  Mail.  In  the 
early  1960s  he  wrote  what  may  have 
been  the  first  survey  of  Canadian 
universities  for  Macleans  magazine, 
rating  U of  T number  one.  On  a 
serious  note,  he  observed  that  the 
size  of  a university’s  library  was  an 
important  factor.  With  less  rever- 
ence, his  survey  included  a catego- 
ry on  the  efficiency  of  student  bars. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  wrote 
for  Independence,  a small  business 
magazine. 

Webb  is  survived  by  his  94-year- 
old  mother,  his  wife,  Nellie,  and 
their  three  children  and  three 
grandchildren. 


Trinity  Students  Pay  Most 
in  Non-Academic  Fees 


Rll-time  students  at  U of  T 
re  paying  between  $331.90  and 
$691.54  this  year  for  non-academic 
fees.  The  size  of  the  fees  depends 
on  the  college  or  faculty  in  which 
students  are  registered. 

An  analysis  of  the  1994-95  com- 
pulsory non-academic  incidental  fees 
was  presented  to  University  Affairs 
Board  Jan.  3.  The  fees  cover  mem- 
bership in  local  and  University-wide 
student  unions,  payment  for  health 


services,  student  services,  athletic  fa- 
cilities, Hart  House,  The  Varsity  and 
sometimes  local  initiatives  such  as 
Woodsworth  College’s  building  fund 
fee  of  $20. 

The  schedule  shows  that  the  low- 
est full-time  fee,  $331.90,  is  paid  by 
students  at  Erindale,  who  are 
charged  less  for  services  provided 
downtown.  For  example,  they  pay 
$3.45  for  the  use  of  Hart  House 
while  students  on  the  St.  George 


campus  pay  $113.90. 

Students  at  Trinity  College  pay 
the  highest  fees  — $691.64  for  full- 
time students  — largely  because  of 
their  college  fee  of  $175  and  local 
student  union  fee  of  $77.10. 

On  the  St.  George  campus  all  full- 
time students  pay  $117  for  the  use  of 
athletics  and  recreation  facilities, 
$34.25  for  health  services  and 
$123.34  for  student  services.  The 
corresponding  fees  for  part-time  stu- 
dents are  $34.17,  $10.28  and  $37. 
The  Varsity  receives  $1.25  from  all 
full-time  students.  Full-time  stu- 
dents downtown,  meanwhile,  pay 
$40.70  to  the  Students’  Admin- 
istrative Council,  while  all  part-time 
students  contribute  $40.85  to  the 
Association  of  Part-time  Under- 
graduate Students  (APUS). 

The  student  services  fee  was  in- 
stituted in  1993-94  and  helps  to 
cover  the  cost  of  services  such  as 
the  Career  Centre,  International 
Student  Centre  and  Housing 
Service.  The  fee  is  being  phased  in 
over  three  years  and,  according  to 
current  plans,  will  be  fully  imple- 
mented in  1995-96,  at  $185  for 
full-time  students  downtown. 

Although  the  non-academic  fees 
are  compulsory,  a few  may  be 
reclaimed  such  as  the  $29.85 
charged  by  APUS  for  health  insur- 
ance coverage  and  the  $1  earmarked 
for  the  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group.  “It’s  like  the 
cable  companies,”  quipped  Margo 
Coleman,  chair  of  University  Affairs 
Board,  referring  to  the  negative 
option  marketing  used  by  television 
cable  companies. 


The  following  table  shows  the  fees  charged  by  the  various  divisions: 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Erindale 

$ 331.90 

$ 116.65 

Innis 

478.44 

196.40 

New 

473.44 

171.40 

Scarborough 

332.56 

117.30 

UC 

487.19 

177.31 

Woodsworth 

474.44 

192.40 

St.  Michael’s 

683.64 

279.90 

Trinity 

691.54 

322.00 

Victoria 

525.44 

191.40 

Engineering 

601.36 

157.40 

Architecture 

560.44 

157.40 

Landsc.  Architc. 

550.44 

157.40 

Dentistry 

460.44 

— 

Education 

480.44 

157.40 

Forestry 

468.44 

157.40 

Law 

500.44 

265.23 

Management  (MBA) 

539.37 

169.27 

Medicine 

483.48 

Phys.  8c  Occ.  Therapy 

455.44 

157.40 

Community  Health 

430.44 

157.40 

Music 

445.44 

157.40 

Nursing 

468.44 

159.40 

Pharmacy 

465.44 

157.40 

Phys8cHlth  Ed. 

450.44 

157.40 

SGS 

499.37 

149.27 

TYP 

460.44 

m 
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Letters 


Pashley  is  not  funny, 

LAW  STUDENT  COMPLAINS 
It  was  with  mounting  dismay  and 
indignation  that  I read  Nicholas 
Pashley  s column  in  the  Dec.  12 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  (Big  (Legal) 
Brother  Is  Watching  You).  In 
contemplating  the  contents  of  this 
letter  I thought  about  how  I could 
go  on  about  every  accused’s  right  to 
a competent  defender  or  about  our 
most  cherished  principles  of  justice 
such  as  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence, for  example.  Then  I thought 
I might  write  about  the  integral 
role  the  legal  profession  plays  at 
the  heart  of  our  justice  system  or 
about  long  hours  and  gruelling 
workloads.  I thought  about  de- 
scribing the  idealism  of  some  of 
the  members  of  my  first-year  law 
class  and  about  mentioning  the 
activities  of  Downtown  Legal 
Services,  a student-run,  volunteer 
(yes,  you  read  correctly,  Mr. 
Pashley,  that’s  volunteer !)  legal  aid 
clinic  serving  the  needs  of 
University  of  Toronto  students  and 
economically  disadvantaged  clients. 

In  the  end,  however,  I felt  quite 
certain  that  my  best  efforts  would 
fall  on  deaf  ears.  Had  I perceived 
the  faintest  signal  that  Mr. 

Pashley’s  column  was  intended  as 
nothing  more  than  a good-natured 
poke  at  the  legal  profession,  the 
slightest  hint  of  “just  joking”  or 
“gotcha,”  I might  have  given  it  a 
shot.  But  all  his  column  left  me 
with  were  questions.  What  is  the 
source  of  Mr.  Pashley’s  anger? 
Perhaps  a rejection  letter  from  law 
school  shattered  not  only  his  child- 
hood ambition  of  becoming  a “rich 
bachelor  lawyer”  but  his  sense  of 
fairness  as  well.  I wonder  if  Mr. 
Pashley’s  feeling  would  change  if 
he  were  arrested  tomorrow,  then  I 
remember  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  Mr.  Pashley  could  ever  join 
the  sordid  ranks  of  the  “thugs, 
crooks  and  men  of  violence”  who 
comprise  lawyers’  clientele. 

For  The  Bulletin , I have  more 
serious  questions.  I wonder  if  the 
paper  realizes  that  it  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  misinformed,  prejudiced 
opinions  displayed  by  Mr.  Pashley 
that  nourish  the  prevalent  negative 
stereotypes  associated  with  the 
legal  profession.  I wonder  if  The 
Bulletin  has  forgotten  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  includes  the 
Faculty  of  Law  — or  at  least  it  did 
the  last  time  I checked  — whose 
members  are  lawyers  too  (or  should 
I say  “shysters”  or  “liars”?).  I won- 
der how  willing  The  Bulletin  would 
be  to  publish  a scathing  attack  on 
the  Faculties  of  Education, 
Engineering  or  Medicine.  It’s  nice 
to  feel  like  a valued  part  of  the 
U ofT  community. 

Normally  I read  The  Bulletin  to 
obtain  information  about  what  the 
administration  is  up  to  or  about 
which  professors  have  received 
awards,  not  to  learn  that  one  of  the 
University’s  most  distinguished 
faculties  has  suddenly  become 
worthy  of  scorn  and  derision.  I’d 
like  to  say  that  I will  get  this 


information  from  other  sources 
from  now  on,  but  unfortunately  I 
don’t  have  time  to  read  any  paper: 
I’m  too  busy  learning  how  to  bilk 
widows  out  of  their  pensions. 

Jeffrey  Legault 
Faculty  of  Law 


The  PROBLEM  IN  LINKING 
TENURE  AND  RANK 
Brad  Inwood  believes  that  if  the 
distinction  between  full  and  associ- 
ate professor  is  abolished  it  should 
become  more  difficult  to  obtain 
tenure  (If  we  follow  Harvard  we 
must  go  all  the  way,  Dec.  12).  One 
wonders  why  he  links  rank  and 
tenure  in  this  way.  Does  he  think 
the  distinction  should  be  kept  to 
punish  those  associate  professors 
who  were  granted  tenure  even 
though  they  were  deemed  to  be 
merely  competent  teachers  or 
merely  competent  researchers?  If 
so,  we  should  keep  the  distinction 
for  that  class  of  professors  only. 

There  is  litde  doubt  that  such  a 
procedure  would  reinforce  the 
invidious  distinction  between  the 
ranks.  To  the  present  difficulties 
inherent  in  being  an  associate 
professor  would  be  added  the 
stigma  of  an  imperfect  academic 
past. 

Would  that  problem  be  solved 
and  the  link  between  rank  and 
tenure  sustained  if  we  insisted  that 
everyone  granted  tenure  be  both  an 
outstanding  teacher  and  an  out- 
standing researcher?  I do  not  see 
that  it  would.  The  granting  of 
tenure  points  both  in  the  direction 
of  past  achievement  and  in  that  of 
future  promise.  It  is : — alas!  — in 
the  nature  of  things  that  often 
enough  such  promises  are  not  kept. 
So  what  motivated  Inwood  to  have 
recourse  to  retribution  under  the 
old  system  .should  motivate  him  to 
adopt  the  same  procedure  under  a 
new  one:  just  as  those  now  deemed 
merely  competent  teachers  or 
merely  competent  researchers 
would  be  relegated  for  a while,  at 
least,  to  the  rank  of  associate  pro- 
fessor, so  should  those  future  ene- 
mies of  promise  be  made  to  suffer 
the  same  fate.  The  rank  of  associ- 
ate professor  thus  becomes  the  next 
best  or  the  next  worse  thing  to  the 
mark  of  Cain. 

RobertImlay 
University  College 


Extend  compassion  to 

NON-HUMAN  ANIMALS 
I am  president  of  one  of  the  stu- 
dent groups  Robert  Harrison 
mentions  in  his  article,  Of  Mice 
and  Medicine  (Dec.  12),  and 
would  like  to  respond  to  a few  of 
his  claims  about  animal  rights  and 
vivisection. 

I agree  fully  with  his  statement 
that  “it  is  important  for  all  mature 
and  thinking  individuals  to  consid- 
er arguments  in  which  human 
rights  arid  animal  rights  are  on  an 


even  footing.”  Because  of  our 
cultural  traditions  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  treating  non-human 
animals  as  less  deserving  of  com- 
passion than  our  fellow  humans 
and  even  injuring  and  killing  them 
for  frivolous  reasons  such  as  fur 
coats  and  sport  hunting.  However, 
a mature  and  thoughtful  analysis 
reveals  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  treat  non-human  animals  with 
such  disregard  and  even  cruelty. 

Harrison  misdefines  speciesism 
as  “any  use  of  animals  by  Homo 
sapiens .”  In  fact  the  term  was  pop- 
ularized by  philosopher  Peter 
Singer  in  his  book  Animal 
Liberation , which  defines 
speciesism  as  “a  prejudice  or  atti- 
tude of  bias  in  favour  of  the  inter- 
ests of  members  of  one’s  own 
species  and  against  those  of  mem- 
bers of  other  species.”  For  example, 
claiming  that  the  suffering  and 
death  of  a non-human  animal  is 
more  acceptable  than  the  same 
kind  of  suffering  and  death  of  a 
human  is  speciesist. 

Harrison  alleges  that  vivisection 
is  acceptable  since  anaesthesia  is 
often  used.  I must  ask,  if  these 
experiments  are  so  harmless,  and  if 
the  intent  is  to  develop  applica- 
tions for  humans,  why  can’t  human 
volunteers  be  used?  The  answer  is 
that  the  experiments  are  not  harm- 
less and  often  involve  killing. 
Destroying  the  nerves  in  a mon- 
key’s arm,  removing  a cat’s  eye  or 
inducing  cancer  in  a mouse  does 
cause  suffering,  even  if  the  injury  is 
inflicted  under  anaesthesia. 

Harrison  concludes  that  “hu- 
mans have  rights  that  are  above 
those  of  non-human  species”  be- 
cause “we  have  evolved  to  use  other 
species  as  a source  of  nutrition  and 
clothing  and  we  keep  animals  as 
pets.”  We  should  be  wary  of  such 
appeals  to  biology  for  they  have 
been  used  to  justify  such  unethical 
practices  as  adultery,  rape  and  war. 
Besides  there  is  nothing  in  our 
genetic  makeup  that  obliges  us  to 
eat  other  animals,  make  clothing 
from  them  or  experiment  on  them. 
One  could  equally  argue  that  be- 
cause we  have  developed  the  ability 
to  reason  and  the  capacity  for 
compassion,  we  are  obliged  to  treat 
other  animals  ethically  and  respect 
their  rights. 

Rosemary  Waigh 
President 

U of  T Students  for  the  Ethical 
Treatment  of  Animals 


Arrogant  assumption 

Any  defence  of  experimentation  on 
animals  (Of  Mice  and  Medicine, 
Dec.  12)  rests  on  the  arrogant 
assumption  that  the  human  species 
is  superior  to  all  others  and  is 
therefore  justified  in  doing  any- 
thing to  them  for  its  own  greater 
good. 

And  distantly  in  the  back- 
ground lingers  the  stench  of  the 
awful  smoke  from  the  gas  ovens  at 
Auschwitz. 

Edward  Walker 
Quaucum  Beach,  BC 


Disappointed  by 

PLANNING  PROCESS 

Should  anyone  be  under  the  illu- 
sion that  the  consultative-iterative 
decision-making  process,  advocat- 
ed by  the  recent  provostial  white 
paper,  is  alive  and  well  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  is  being 
followed  in  its  largest  faculty, 
please  think  again. 

On  Dec.  12  the  Department  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies  voted  to 
accept  the  recommendation  of  its 
“merger  committee”  to  amalga- 
mate with  the  Department  of 
Middle  East  8c  Islamic  Studies.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues,  howev- 
er, not  to  be  deceived  by  the 
semblance  of  legitimacy  that  the 
relevant  documentation  contains, 
since  from  the  beginning  to  end 
the  process  was  carried  out  under 
the  threat  of  a decanal  gun  (cam- 
ouflaged by  the  dean’s  Strategic 
Planning  Committee);  a reality 
that  is  appropriately,  though 
timidly,  reflected  in  the  motion 
passed  by  the  department:  "... 
whereas  the  Dean  states  that  no 
positions  will  be  replaced  if  the 
Departments  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies  and  Middle  East  and 
Islamic  Studies  do  not  amalga- 
mate....” Thus,  whereas  one  might 
have  expected  (or  at  least  hoped) 
that  academic  appointments 
would  be  made  solely  on  the  basis 
of  academic  merit,  in  reality  they 
have  become  political  footballs 
pure  and  simple,  granted  or  with- 
held in  recognition  of  political 
correctness  or  lack  thereof. 

If  in  the  light  of  the  provostial 
white  paper  the  administration  had 
been  intent  on  saving  scarce  finan- 
cial resources,  one  would  have 
thought  a cost-benefit  study  to  be 
an  important  first  step,  the  more 
since  net  savings  are  hardly  obvi- 
ous. Surprisingly  but  perhaps 
tellingly  no  such  study  was  even 
deemed  appropriate  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  dean  (Dec.  7 visit  to  the 
department),  academic  decisions 
should  not  be  based  purely  on 
financial  consideration!  What  was 
clearly  deemed  appropriate  was 
that  the  administration,  without 
input  from  the  faculty  in  either 
department,  decided  that  studies 
involving  the  Middle  East  should 
be  conducted  in  a single  depart- 
ment. After  all,  what  could  be 
more  obvious? 


Thus  far,  no  rationale  for  the 
merger  has  been  offered  — except 
a fiat  by  the  decanal  Strategic 
Planning  Committee,  which 
apparently  needs  no  justification. 

The  consultative  and  iterative 
process  promised  by  the  white 
paper  has  turned  out  to  be  an  utter 
sham  in  the  amalgamation  of  NES 
and  MEI.  One  can  only  hope  for 
better  results  elsewhere. 

Albert  Pietersma 
Depar  tment  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies 


It  ain’t  necessarily  so, 
SAYS  PRESIDENT  OF  UTFA 

The  Dec.  12  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
contained  the  following  statement 
about  the  proposed  University  of 
Toronto-OISE  merger: 
“Employees  of  OISE  become 
employees  of  U of  T.  This  means 
that  tenured  and  tenure-stream 
faculty  become  tenure  and  tenure- 
stream  at  U of  T”  (U  of  T,  OISE 
Merger  Wins  Broad  Support). 

This  is  not  what  the  merger 
agreement  states.  It  says:  “21.  If 
the  OISE  Faculty  Association’s 
collective  agreement  and  bargain- 
ing rights  are  terminated  by  agree- 
ment or  by  operation  of  law  at  any 
time  prior  to  June  30,  1997,  the 
University  of  Toronto  will,  subject 
to  its  retirement  policy,  grant 
tenure  at  the  rank  held  at  OISE  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  to  facul- 
ty members  holding  tenure  ap- 
pointments at  OISE  as  of  June  30, 
1996  and  all  faculty  members  will 
be  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  Association.” 

It  is  important  not  to  neglect  the 
presence  of  this  pre-condition  for 
the  granting  of  tenure  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  OISE 
faculty. 

Peter  Boulton 
President 

U of  T Faculty  Association 

An  alumna  remembers 
Hart  House  in  1967 

Your  centre  spread  about  Hart 
House  reminded  me  again  of  what 
I was  excluded  from  as  a first-year 
undergraduate  in  1967  at  lunch 
time  on  my  first  day  on  campus 
(An  Uncommon  Fellowship, 

Dec.  12). 

Helen  Batty 

Women’s  College  Hospital 


Letters  Deadlines 

January  13  for  January  23 
January  27  for  February  6 

Letters  must  be  written  exclusively 
for  The  Bulletin.  Please  include  a 
telephone  number  and,  if  possible, 
a fax  number. 
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Catchy  Titles,  Lucky  Canadians  and  Body  Politics 


The  mental  anguish 

WRITTEN  ON  OUR  BODIES 

Marie  Ross,  a director  with  Health  Canada’s 
Indian  & Northern  Health  Services,  spoke  on 
Oct.  25  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine’s  fifth  annual 
visiting  lectureship  on  native  health. 

Objectively,  mental  health  problems  rank 
third  as  health  hazards  among  aborigi- 
nals, after  cardiovascular  diseases  and  diabetes, 
but  aboriginal  people  rank  mental  health 
problems  as  their  number  one  health  priority, 
possibly  because  we  instinctively  realize  that  ad- 
dressing mental  health  problems  will  give  us  a 
handle  on  other  health  issues.  As  we  all  know, 
many  of  the  everyday  complaints  that  come 
before  medical  practitioners  are  psychogenic  in 
origin  and  are  cries  of  anguish  from  wounded 
spirits.  Ideally  healers  help  their  clients  to 
restore  the  balance  by  making  appropriate 
interventions,  by  using  appropriate  technolo- 
gy and  medicines  on  the  body  when  indicat- 
ed and  by  not  neglecting  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  the  client. 

As  Jacques  Lacan,  the  famous  French  psy- 
choanalyst said:  “What  we  can’t  put  into  words, 
we  write  on  our  bodies.”  Our  unexpressed, 
untreated  emotional  anxieties  and  internal 
sufferings  are  often  converted  and  manifest 
themselves  as  physical  ailments  of  various 
kinds. 

Stress  diseases  such  as  duodenal  ulcers  and 
rheumatoid  arthritis  occur  frequently  in 
aboriginal  people.  Obesity  complicates 
cardiovascular  diseases,  the  number  one  health 
problem  of  aboriginal  people  and  contributes 
to  difficulty  controlling  diabetes,  which  is  the 
•second  aboriginal  health  problem. 

Unfortunately  obesity  is  a health  problem  for 
many  aboriginal  people.  Eating  creates  an  en- 
dorphin release  and  overeating  to  experience 
this  good  feeling  results  in  excessive  weight 
gain.  Some  obese  people  will  tell  you  that  they 
never  feel  anxious  but  their  anxiety  is  being 
allayed  by  overindulgence  in  food  to  dull  the 
pain  of  their  everyday  lives.  There  are  other 
factors  that  contribute  to  obesity  in  aboriginal 
people,  of  course.  Diet  is  often  the  restrictive 
poor  people’s  fare:  high  in  starch  and 
carbohydrates,  low  in  protein  and  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Availability  of  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  is  a problem  in  fly-in  remote 
communities  due  to  high  transportation  costs 
but  nutritionists  tell  me  that  “junk  food”  finds 
its  way  to  the  most  remote  communities.  Lack 
of  knowledge  about  the  components  of  a 
healthy  diet  results  in  poor  choices  of  available 
foods  as  aboriginal  people  move  away  from 
their  traditional  diets.  However,  Health 
Canada  nutritionists  are  incorporating  local 


traditional  sources  of  vitamins  into  their  health 
teaching  and  using  marketing  techniques  to 
advertise  good  dietary  information. 


Spreading  pollution 

Ecological  Chemistry  of  Persistent  Chlorinated 
Compounds:  or,  How  a Chemist  Floats  in  the  Sea 
of Biology  was  the  topic  of  a seminar  in  chemical 
engineering  and  applied  chemistry  last  September. 
The  speaker,  Ross  Norstrom  of  Environment 
Canada’s  National  Wildlife  Research  Centre, 
made  the  following  observation: 

Persistent  chlorinated  pesticides  and 
industrial  chemicals  such  as  PCBs,  DDTs 
and  polychlorinated  dibenzo-p-dioxins  have 
been  the  focus  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
research  and  monitoring  since  their  discovery 
as  environmental  contaminants  in  the  late 
1960s.  Many  of  the  monitoring  data  lie  large- 
ly uninterpreted,  or  are  of  dubious  quality,  and 
form  a sort  of  pollution  of  the  scientific 
literature  in  their  own  right. 


Fear  of  alcohol  syndrome 

The  health  effects  of  moderate  alcohol  consumption 
was  the  topic  of  an  international  symposium 
organized  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  on  Dec.  3 and 
4.  Professor  Gideon  Koren  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  spoke 
on  Alcohol,  the  Fetus  and  Pregnancy. 

The  fetal  risks  of  heavy  or  moderate-high 
drinking  in  pregnancy  have  been  well 
characterized  over  the  last  20  years.  However, 
the  public  at  large  and  pregnant  women  in 
particular  often  equate  mild  drinking  with  high 
risk  for  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  or  fetal  alcohol 
effects.  Because  more  than  half  of  the  preg- 
nancies in  North  America  are  unplanned  and 
most  adult  women  drink  socially,  many 
thousands  of  women  a year  drink  socially  after 
conception.  Data  reveal  that  the  level  of 
anxiety  of  these  women  is  excessive  and  their 
readiness  to  terminate  an  otherwise  wanted 
pregnancy  is  often  high. 

Available  research  today  fails  to  show 
either  increased  teratogenic  risk  or  major  peri- 
natal complications  among  women  drinking 
mildly.  Yet  in  a recent  study  we  documented 
that  community  workers  who  counsel  expect- 
ing women  on  health,  largely  believe  that  even 
a single  drink  during  pregnancy  can  hurt  the 
unborn.  This  erroneous  message  is  highlight- 
ed repeatedly  by  addiction  campaigns  against 
drinking  in  pregnancy,  resulting  in  perpetua- 
tion of  anxiety  and  possibly  termination  of 
otherwise  wanted  pregnancies. 


Health  professionals,  policy-makers  and  the 
public  should  understand  that  the  invention  of 
“politically  correct”  but  scientifically  flawed 
messages  such  as  the  above  may  contribute  to 
the  horrifying  rates  of  induced  abortions  among 
women  who  have  low  reproductive  risks. 


Human  rights  from  a 
Chinese  perspective 

University  Professor  Julia  Ching  of  the 
Department for  the  Study  of  Religion  delivered  the 
UC  lecture  in  peace  studies  on  Nov.  24.  Her  topic 
was  Human  Rights:  A Valid  Chinese  Concept? 

]T  f incipient  ideas  of  human  equality  and  pop- 
iLular  sovereignty  arose  very  early  in  Chinese 
thought,  they  did  not  lead  to  a political  struc- 
ture that  protects  human  rights.  In  fact,  the 
Chinese  language  does  not  have  an  exact  equiv- 
alent for  the  word  “rights.”  Human  rights  is 
therefore  literally  rendered  as  xenquan  — 
human  power  — one  reason  why  the  struggle 
for  human  rights  has  been  understood  by  the 
Communist  state  as  a fight  for  political  power 
and  therefore  a threat  to  the  establishment.  A 
less  ambiguous  term  is  the  Chinese  translation 
for  “democracy”  — minzhu,  literally,  the 
people  as  masters.  But  the  20th  century  has  not 
seen  the  proper  development  of  the  institutions 
of  participatory  democracy  which  could  assure 
human  rights  in  China.  The  danger  remains 
that  only  another  violent  revolution  could 
“rectify”  the  situation  and  so  far  revolutions 
have  only  replaced  one  set  of  ruling  elite  with 
another  set. 

In  modern  times  the  Chinese  language  also 
had  to  coin  a word  for  “freedom”  (ziyou  or 
self-determination).  The  closest  classical  term 
was  ziran  (the  natural),  connoting  more  a 
Taoist  sense  of  harmony  with  nature  than  of 
Promethean  self-assertion.  Actually,  the  belief 
in  human  perfectibility,  a cornerstone  of 
Confiician  philosophy,  implied  a belief  in  per- 
sonal freedom.  But  this  was  more  an  interior, 
spiritual  freedom  to  improve  one’s  own  moral 
character.  The  concept  of  freedom  as  a right, 
such  as  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  re- 
ligion, to  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly, 
was  never  clearly  articulated  until  modern 
times,  and  then  under  western  influence. 

Leading  20th-century  Chinese  philosophers 
living  outside  China,  where  they  breathe  a 
fresher  air,  have  agreed  that  traditional  Chinese 
culture  contains  “seeds”  for  concepts  like 
science  and  democracy  which  have  come  more 
directly  from  the  west.  I am  referring  to  such 
persons  as  Carsun  Chang,  Mou  Tsung-san 
and  Tang  Chiin-i  and  Hsii  Fu-kuan.  Mou  is 
still  alive  and  very  much  respected. 

Besides,  Chinese  observers  of  the  west  have 
pointed  out  what  the  west  could  learn  from  the 
east.  For  example,  there  is  excessive  individu- 
alism working  against  so-called  family  values, 
a litigious  spirit  promoting  conflict  rather  than 
harmony,  and  especially  in  the  United  States, 
an  unacceptably  high  crime  rate.  There  is  also 
an  increasing  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  in  capitalist  societies,  a monopoly  of 
political  election  campaigns  by  those  who  could 
afford  them,  and  the  social  deprivation  of 
various  minorities  including  native  Americans 
and  Canadians. 

The  Chinese  Communist  treatment  of 
minorities,  including  Tibetans  and  Central 
Asians,  is  abominable.  But  even  within  China, 
while  coping  with  repression,  the  population 
has  been  able  to  maintain  a high  degree  of 


self-discipline.  And  the  peaceful,  disciplined 
and  thriving  societies  in  east  Asian  countries 
outside  of  China  with  very  dense  populations 
demonstrate  people’s  sense  of  social  harmony 
and  family  virtues.  East  Asians  value  what 
they  call  humaneness,  or  human  warmth, 
which  they  find  lacking  in  a system  where 
human  relationships  have  lost  a personal  touch. 
The  west  may  yet  have  something  to  learn 
from  the  east. 


Blessed  with  noblesse 

Professor  Joe  Carens  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  was  one  of the  speakers  at  the  July  summer 
institute  organized  by  OISE  and  the  International 
Development  Research  Centre.  He  spoke  about 
the  rights  of  immigrants. 

itizenship  in  the  modem  world  is  a lot  like 

A / feudal  status  in  the  medieval  world.  It  is 

assigned  at  birth;  for  the  most  part  it  is  not 
subject  to  change  by  the  individual’s  will  and 
efforts;  and  it  has  a major  effect  on  one’s  life 
chances.  To  be  born  a citizen  of  an  affluent 
country  such  as  Canada  is  like  being  born  into 
nobility  (even  though  many  belong  to  the  less- 
er nobility).  To  be  born  a citizen  of  a poor 
country  such  as  Bangladesh  is  (for  most)  like 
being  born  into  the  peasantry  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  this  context,  limiting  entry  to  coun- 
tries such  as  Canada  is  a way  of  protecting  a 
birthright  privilege.  Liberals  objected  to  the  way 
in  which  feudalism  restricted  freedom,  in- 
cluding that  of  individuals  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another  in  search  of  a better  life.  But 
modern  practices  of  citizenship  and  state 
control  over  borders  tie  people  to  the  land  of 
their  birth  almost  as  effectively.  If  the  feudal 
practices  are  wrong,  what  justifies  the  modern 
ones?  In  a just  world,  birthright  privileges 
would  not  play  such  a decisive  role  in  deter- 
mining one’s  life  chances. 


The  answer  to  our 
November  quiz 

“ They  are  all  control  problems  with  non- 
holonomic  constraints.  ” 

What  Do  Car  Parking,  Space  Robots  and 
Air  Traffic  Control  Have  in  Common? 
was  the  intriguing  tide  of  a lecture  delivered  at 
the  Department  of  Electrical  8c  Computer 
Engineering  on  Nov.  23  by  Professor  Shankar 
Sastry  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  posted  in  The  Bulletin. 

No  one  said  the  answer  would  be  as  catchy 
as  the  question. 
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ATRC! 


The  Adaptive  Technology 
Resource  Centre  (ATRC) 
offers  the  following  services: 
Help  in  obtaining  e-mail 
accounts  for  undergraduate 
students  with  disabilities; 
help  with  problems  faced  in 
accessing  computers; 
Information  and 
Demonstrations  of 
alternative  computer  access 
systems; 

Workshops  on  access  to 
the  Internet,  obtaining  and 
making  use  of  electronic  text, 
speech  recognition  systems, 
and  technology  to  assist 
students  with  learning 
disabilities. 

Adaptive 

Technology 

Resource 

Centre! 

Robarts  Library, 
First  floor 


Drop  in 

Monday  - Friday, 
10:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m. 
or  call  978-4360. 


University  of  Toronto 
Computing  & 
Communications 


LOVE 

HANDEL'S 


HANDEL 

I \'atej  \lu  1 1 1 


Up  to  70  hours  of 
classical  music 
weekly. 


Non-commercial  Radio 

T'lTRai. 


m 


S3  HART  HOUSE 

JCT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

PROGRAM  ADVISOR  (MUSIC) 

$31,041  - $36,519  - $41,997 

HART  HOUSE,  a social,  cultural  and  recreational  centre  is  seek- 
ing a highly  organized,  creative  person  to  join  the  Program  Team, 
specializing  in  the  music  area.  This  person  will  be  an  animator 
and  an  advisor  for  a number  of  active  committees  comprised  of 
students,  staff/faculty  and  alumni,  on  all  aspects  of  program 
development  and  implementation  including  planning  and  bud- 
geting, marketing,  contracts,  policy  and  leadership  training. 
Qualifications:  University  degree,  excellent  communication  and 
group  process  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  Canadian  cultural 
scene.  Experience  with  related  fundraising  is  desirable.  Frequent 
evening  and  weekend  work  is  required. 

Respond  by  January  1 1 to  Lea  Clearwater  (POA  #268), 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  215  Huron  Street,  Toronto,  M5S  1 A1 , 
Tel.  # 978-4834;  FAX  # 978-5702. 


The  Bulletin 

invites  readers  to  submit  information  regarding  awards  and 
honours  as  well  as  death  notices  of  staff  and  faculty.  Please 
include  as  much  background  information  as  possible  and  in 
the  case  of  obituaries,  a CV  is  especially  welcome. 

Please  send,  deliver  or  fax  the  information  to: 

Jane  Stirling,  editor, 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  floor; 
fax,  978-7430. 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 
(416)  977-3857 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
Authorized  Robemakers  to 
University  of  Toronto 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
ELECTION  1995 


I arborI 


Nominations  open: 

January  16th,  9 a.m. 

Nominations  close: 

January  27th,  noon. 

Positions: 

• 4 teaching  staff  seats  (A&S  Federated; 
A&S  Sciences;  Engineering;  Medicine) 

• 4 full-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

• 2 part-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

• 2 graduate  student  seats 

• 1 administrative  staff  seat 


Governing  Council  is  composed  of  50 
members  including  the  President,  the 
Chancellor,  16  government  appointees, 

12  teaching  staff,  8 alumni,  8 students, 

2 administrative  staff  and  2 presidential 
appointees.  Council  and  its  Boards  are 
responsible  for  approval  of  such  items  as: 

• academic  and  incidental  fees 

• establishment  of  new  academic 
programs 

• major  admissions  and  awards  policy 

• the  University’s  budget 

• campus  planning  and  capital  projects 

• personnel  policies 

• campus  and  student  services 

Information  and  nomination 
forms  are  available  from: 

Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
978-8428 


The  membership  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 


SNOWSTORM  INFORMATION  LINE 

Want  to  know  if  classes  are 
cancelled? 

Want  to  know  if  the  University  is 
closed? 

Call  978-SNOW  (7669) 

A decision  to  cancel  classes  or  to  close  the 
University  will  only  be  taken  under  the  most  severe 
weather  conditions. 


HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 

Men’s  cut $14 

Women’s  cut $18 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 

GST  included  in  price 

“Our  experience  means 
professional  results” 

MONDAY-FRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

SATURDAY  9:00  - 5:00 
7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 


HOHEST  ED'S 
optical  depo 


581  Bloor  at  Bathurst 
588-0843 


Don't  Pay 


We  will  be  happy  to  bill 
Blue  Cross  directly  for 
your  eyewear. 
★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
♦designer  frames 
♦contact  lens  specialists 
♦eye  doctor  on  premises 


In  Canada, 
6.7  million 
acres  were 
protected 
last  year. 


WWF 


It’s  a start. 

World  Wildlife  Fund  Canada 

1-800-26-PANDA 
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Events 


Leonard  and  Virginia  Woolf  s 
Hogarth  Press. 

Wednesday,  January  18 
Prof.  S.P.  Rosenbaum,  Department  of 
English.  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College. 
4:10  p.m.  Toronto  Centre  for  the  Book  and 
Friends  of  the  Victoria  College  Library 

Hidden  Treasures  of  Thebes. 

Thursday,  January  1 9 
Peter  Brand,  Department  ofNear  Eastern 
Studies.  149  Earth  Sciences  Centre.  6:30 
p.m.  Society  for  the  Study  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities 

The  Emerging  Digital  Library. 

Thursday,  January  19 
Carole  Moore  and  Sian  Meikle,  U of  T 
Library.  Wetmore  Hall,  New  College. 
8:30  p.m.  CCH 

Mixing  Politics  and  Pleasure  in 
American  Yiddish  Periodical 
Fiction:  Abraham  Cahan’s  Role. 

Monday,  January  23 

Ellen  Kellman,  Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  8c  Literatures.  6 Tanz 
Neuroscience  Building.  4 to  6 p.m.  Jewish 
Studies 


COLLOQUIA 


The  Third  Reich  Reflected: 
German  Civil  Administration  in 
the  Occupied  Soviet  Union, 
1941-1944. 

Monday,  January  9 

Prof.  Jonathan  Steinberg,  University  of 
Cambridge.  Rigby  Room,  St.  Hilda’s 
College.  4 to  5:30  p.m.  International 
Relations 

Explaining  Auschwitz  and 
Hiroshima:  A Comparative 
Analysis  of  the  Historiography  of 
the  “Long”  Second  World  War. 

Thursday,  January  12 
Prof.  Richard  Bosworth,  University  of 
Western  Australia.  2090  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 to  5:30  p.m.  International 
Relations 

The  Alaska  SAR  Facility  Science 
Program  at  the  Geophysical 
Institute  of  the  University  of 
Alaska  at  Fairbanks: 

Results  from  the  European 
Earth  Resources  Satellite. 
Thursday,  January  12 

Prof.  Lyn  McNutt,  University  of  Alaska 
at  Fairbanks.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Disordered  Metal  Surfaces. 

Friday,  January  13 

Prof.  Martin  Moskovits,  Department  of 
Chemistry.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

Explaining  Transitions  in 
Cognitive  Development. 

Monday,  January  1 6 

Prof.  Thomas  Shultz,  McGill  University. 
4-487  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  12  noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  Applied  Cognitive  Science,  OISE 

On  the  Genesis  of  Heidegger’s 
Sein  und  Zeit 

Thursday,  January  1 9 

Prof.  Theodore  Kisiel,  Northern  Illinois 
University.  179  University  College.  4 p.m. 
Philosophy 


The  Physics  of  Numerical 
Weather  Prediction. 

Thursday,  January  1 9 

Andrew  Staniforth,  Atmospheric 
Environment  Service  of  Canada.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4:10 
p.m.  Physics 

Classical  and  Non-Classical 
Hydrides:  Theory  and 
Experiment  in  Search  of 
General  Principles. 

Friday,  January  20 
Prof.  Kenneth  G.  Caulton,  Indiana 
University.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 


Identification  of  Tertiary 
Interactions  and  Functional 
Domains  in  the  VS  Ribozyme. 

Tuesday,  January  10 

Toolike  Rastogi,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics. 

The  Use  of  a Site-Specific 
Recombination  System  for  Fate- 
Mapping  in  Mice. 

Dawn  Zinyk,  Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics.  3171  Medical  Sciences' 
Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  & Medical 
Genetics' 

Pharmacogenetic  Polymorphisms 
and  Psychoactive  Substance 
Dependence:  CYP2D6  — 
a Case  Study. 

Wednesday,  January  11 
Prof.  Edward  Sellers,  Department  of 
Pharmacology.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

Enduring  Substances,  Trying 
Theories:  The  Caribbean  Region 
as  Oecumene. 

Thursday,  January  12 

Prof.  Sidney  Mintz,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  140  University  College.  4 to  6 
p.m.  Anthropology,  Ibero-American  Studies 
and  Arts  13  Science 

Defective  T Cell  Growth 
Control:  Is  It  Causal  to 
Autoimmune  Type  I Diabetes? 

Friday,  January  13 
Dr.  Terry  L.  Delovitch,  John  P.  Robarts 
Research  Institute,  London,  Ont.  Private 
dining  room,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 
8 a.m.  Banting  Id  Best  Diabetes  Centre 

The  Problems  of  Constitutional 
Reform  and  Political  Change  in 
Russia,  1993-1994. 

Friday,  January  13 

Oleg  Rumyantsev,  Institute  of 
International  8c  Economic  Studies, 
Moscow.  14352  Robarts  Library.  1:30  to 
3 p.m.  CREES 

Researching  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Rights:  Working  on  the  Fringe  or 
in  the  Mainstream  of  Social 
Science? 

Friday,  January  13 

Prof.  David  Rayside,  Department  of 
Political  Science;  Rethinking  the  Political 
series.  3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 
p.m.  Political  Science 

The  Yeast prp  33-1  Mutation 
Affecting  Pre-mRNA  Splicing 
Identifies  the  Gene  Encoding  a 
Subunit  of  the  RNA-Capping 
Enzyme. 

Tuesday,  January  1 7 

Vicki  Lay,  Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics.  3171  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  Id  Medical  Genetics 


Engineering  Aspects  of  Food 
Processing  and  Packaging. 

Wednesday,  January  18 

Prof.  Marvin  Tung,  University  of  Guelph. 
219  Wallberg  Building.  12:30  p.m. 
Chemical  Engineering Id Applied  Chemistry 

Cholinergic  Mechanisms  in 
Dopamine  Activation,  Reward 
and  Psychosis. 

Wednesday,  January  18 

Prof.  John  Yeomans,  Department  of 
Psychology.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

Molecular  Handles 
on  Adaptive  Mutation. 

Wednesday,  January  18 

Prof.  Susan  Rosenberg,  University  of 
Alberta.  2173  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4 p.m.  Molecular  Id  Medical  Genetics 

Health  Promotion  Planning. 

Thursday,  January  1 9 

Lynne  Laurie,  Metropolitan  Toronto 
District  Health  Council.  Room  305,  455 
Spadina  Ave.  4 p.m.  Studies  of  Aging  and 
Health  Promotion 

The  History  of  the  Polish  Theatre 
and  Its  Contemporary  Issues. 

Friday,  January  20 

Prof.  Anna  Kuligowska-Korzeniewska, 
University  of  Warsaw.  14352  Robarts 
Library.  1:30  to  3 p.m.  CREES 

Nations  against  the  State:  The 
New  Politics  of  Nationalism  in 
Quebec,  Scotland  and  Catalonia. 

Friday,  January  20 

Prof.  Michael  Keating,  University  of 
Western  Ontario;  Rethinking  the  Political 
series.  3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 
p.m.  Political  Science 

Protein-Protein  Interactions 
in  Transcription. 

Tuesday,  January 24 
Andrew  Emili,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics.  3153  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  Id 
Medical  Genetics 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Planning  & Budget  Committee 

Tuesday,  January  1 0 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  January  23 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

National  Consultation  on  Career 
Development. 

Monday  January  23  to 
Wednesday,  January  25 
21st  NACON  conference;  addressing  ca- 
reer development  and  employment-relat- 
ed issues.  Ottawa.  Registration  fee:  $220, 
$96  daily,  $80  full-time  students. 
Information  and  registration:  Angela  Shim, 
Career  Centre,  978-0199,  fax  978-2271. 
Career  Centre,  Counselling  Foundation  of 
Canada  and  Human  Resources  Development 
Canada 


Music 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesdays,  January  1 1 
and  January  18 

Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Hunter  Bell,  director.  Trinity  College 
Chapel.  5:30  p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Jazz  Combos. 


Wednesday,  January  11 
Mike  Malone,  director.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  18 

Don  Thompson,  director.  Walter  HalL  8 p.m. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  January  12 

Works  by  student  composers.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  1 9 

Jazz  Ensembles;  Chase  Sanborn,  director. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Monday,  January  1 6 

Meridian  Ensemble:  Amy  Hamilton,  flute; 
Keith  Atkinson,  oboe;  Fred  Osachoff, 
clarinet;  Kathy  McLean,  bassoon;  Joan 
Watson,  horn;  and  Kent  McWilliams, 
piano.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $15, 
students  and  seniors  $10. 

Saturday,  January  21 

Susan  Hoeppner,  flute.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $15,  students  and  seniors  $10. 

Sunday,  January  22 

Lynn  Blaser,  soprano;  Peter  Barnes,  bari- 
tone; and  Stephen  Ralls,  piano:  Walter 
Hall.  3 p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students  and  se- 
niors $10. 

Noon  Concert. 

Monday,  January  21 
Lila  Gailling,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

U of  T Symphony  Orchestra. 

Friday,  January  20 

Dwight  Bennett,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  and 
senior  $5. 

Chamber  Winds. 

Saturday,  January  21 

Cameron  Walter,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 

HART  HOUSE 
Sunday  Concert  Series. 

Sunday,  January  22 
John  Arpin,  piano.  Great  Hall.  3 p.m. 
Free  tickets  at  hall  porter’s  desk. 


Films 


Nice  Girls  Don’t  Do  It. 

Wednesday,  January  1 8 

Women’s  Perspective  in  Cinema  series. 
Auditorium,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $5,  students  and  unwaged  $4. 
Women’s  Studies  in  Education,  OISE 


Exhibitions 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE 
Pictorial  Anecdotes 
from  the  Eternal  City. 

To  January  25 

Andrew  Frontini,  recent  works.  Blackwood 
Art  Gallery.  Gallery  hours;  Monday  to 
Friday,  12  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday,  by 
appointment. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
To  January  26 
Out  of  Sight. 

Art  from  the  60s  selected  from  the  Hart 
House  Permanent  Collection.  East  Gallery. 

The  Graphic  Eye. 

Works  on  paper  selected  from  the  Hart 


House  Permanent  College.  West  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m. 
to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Masters  of  Polish  Exlibris. 

To  January  31 

Highlights  the  bookplate  artistry  of  many 
of  Poland’s  major  artists;  co-sponsored  by 
the  Polish  Heritage  Society  of  Canada. 
Main  display  areas.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight;  Saturday,  9 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

FINE  ART 
January  5. 

To  January  31 

Recent  works  by  Teresa  Ascengao,  Elaine 
Bowen,  Jolene  Broschart,  Julia  Hrivnak 
and  Laura  Stone;  Department  of  Fine  Art 
students.  Upper  Canada  Brewing 
Company,  2 Atlantic  Ave.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  8 p.m.;  Sunday, 
10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
John  M.  Robson. 

January  19  to  February  1 0 
Photographs.  Ground  and  first  floor, 
Northrop  Frye  Hall.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Thursday,  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.;  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  6 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Elegant  Editions:  Aspects  of 
Victorian  Book  Design. 

January  19  to  March  31 

Documents  developments  in  colour  print- 
ing and  the  evolution  of  publishers’  book- 
bindings; drawn  from  the  Ruari  McLean 
Collection  at  Massey  College.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Paul  Henderson. 

Sunday,  January  15 
Erindale  College  Resident  Dons  Celebrity 
Brunch  Series.  Spigel  Hall,  South 
Building,  Erindale  College.  11  a.m.  Tickets 
$12,  students  $8.  Information  and  reser- 
vations: (905)  828-5286. 

Dispute  Resolution  for 
International  Trade  and 
Investment. 

Wednesday,  January  1 8 

David  Crane,  The  Toronto  Star,  and  Len 
Waverman,  Centre  for  International 
Studies;  Dispute  Resolution  in  Global 
Markets  workshop  series.  Solarium, 
Faculty  of  Law.  12  noon  to  1:45  p.m. 
Information:  978-6498.  International 
Studies,  Law  and  Management 

Eight  Haiku  and  Other  Works. 

Tuesday,  January  24 

Featuring  A*muse  Productions: 
dancers/eurythmists,  muscians,  recitation; 
Hart  House  Performance  Art  Series. 
Music  Room,  Hart  House.  8 p.m. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events  listings 
must  be  received  in  writing  at  The  Bulletin 
offices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  2nd  floor,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  of  January  23,  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  23  to  Feb.  6:  Monday,  January  9. 
Issue  of  February  6,  for  events  taking  place 
Feb.  6 to  20:  Monday,  January23. 
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Arts  and  Science 
Council  Elections 


Nominations  open  on  Monday,  January  16,  for 
positions  on  the  general  committee  and  other 
committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Council. 

Nomination  forms  and  a list  of  vacancies  are  available 
at  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  Office  of  the  Faculty 
Registrar,  departments,  offices  of  college  registrars 
and  student  organizations.  Completed  forms  must 
be  received  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  no  later  than 
4:00  p.m.,  Friday,  January  27,  in  order  to  be  valid . 


Canada  Quebec 

A CJBT  OPEN  COLLEGE  COURSE  ON  NATIONAL  UNITY 

University  of  Toronto  professor  Robert  Bothwell 
interviews  historians,  political  scientists,  economists, 
politicians  and  journalists  from  across  Canada. 
WEDNESDAYS 
The  History  of  Canada  & Quebec 
Starting:  Jan.  1 1 , 1995  - 1 hour 
Broadcast:  Wednesday  at  1 :30  pm 
Repeated  Wednesday  at  9:00  pm  and 
Sunday  at  5:00  pm.  Until  Apr.  2/95. 

Cassettes  available. 


OPEN  C D L L EG  E 

cIrt-fm 


GOVERNING 
COUNCIL  ALUMNI 
CANDIDATES 


The  College  of  Electors  invites  nominations  of  alumni  to 
serve  on  the  Governing  Council  for  three-year  terms  com- 
mencing July  1, 1995.  In  1995,  the  college  will  elect  three 
alumni  representatives  to  Council. 

Prospective  alumni  candidates  must  be  Canadian  citizens, 
should  have  a commitment  to  the  University  and  a knowledge 
of  its  governing  structure.  They  should  be  aware  of  the  issues 
facing  the  University,  be  able  to  assess  a broad  cross-section  of 
opinions  and  ideas  and  have  a proven  track-record  in  either 
business  or  community  work.  They  must  also  be  able  to  make 
the  commitment  of  time  necessary  to  do  the  job.  Brief  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  current  alumni  governors  appeared  in  The 
Graduate  section  of  the  Autumn  1994  issue  of  the  U ofT 
Magazine. 

Information  about  Governing  Council  and  nomination  forms 
are  available  from: 

The  Secretary,  College  of  Electors 
106  Simcoe  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1 
416-978-6576 

The  membership  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 


The  deadline  for 
nominations  is 
4 p.m.  Tuesday, 
February  21, 
1995. 
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14"  ,39mm  dot  pitch  Interlaced  $290. 

14"  ,28mm  dot  pitch  Non-Interlaced  $380. 
15"  .28mm  dot  pitch  Non-Interlaced  $470. 

Call  For  Pricing  On  60  And  90MHz. 
Pentium  Multimedia  Systems. 

All  Packard  Bell  Systems  Include  1 year 
ON-SITE  service  and  1 -800  toll-free 
technical  support 

— ^ LOW  weekly  payments!  University  OfTorOlltO 

low  interest  rate  Koffler  Student  Centre  AMilTDlUl 

i J NO  credit  history  required!  214  College  St.,  3rd  Floor 

J.  Des,gnedw,th  students  m mind!  Voice:  4 1 6-978-7947  Fax:416-978-7242 

SOUPS  Daily  Hot  Entrees 

SALADS  Vegetarian  Selections 

Sandwiches  Beer  & Wine 

Superb  Breakfast 

Full  catering  service  for  all  occasions 

Pick  up  your  Frequent  Customer  Appreciation  Card 
and  earn  a free  Entree 

Mon-Thu  8 am  - 7 pm,  Fri  8 am  - 5 pm 

2 Sussex  Avenue  (N  of  Robarts  Library) 

598-0575 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


The  Hannah  Seminar 
for  the  History  of 
Medicine 

*^§  1995  Spring  Programme  §&- 

Thursday,  January  12, 1995 

Prof.  Naomi  Rogers 

Yale  University 
Department  of  History 
"Polio  Goes  to  Hollywood:  Sister 
Elizabeth  Kenny,  American  Physicians 
and  Medical  Authority  in  the  1940’s" 

Thursday,  February  2, 1995 

Prof.  Susan  Cayieff 

San  Diego  State  University 
Department  of  Women’s  Studies 
''Exploring  Gender  Issues  in  Sectarian 
Medicine:  From  Water-Cure  to 
Naturopathy'' 

Thursday,  February  23, 1995 

Prof.  Robert  Gidney 

University  of  Western  Ontario 
Faculty  of  Education  and 
Ms.  Wyn  Millar,  London,  Ontario 
“Medical  Students  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  1910-1930" 

Thursday,  March  30, 1995 

Prof.  Jan  Goldstein 

University  of  Chicago 
Department  of  History 
“ Hysteria  Complicated  by  Ecstacy:  A 
French  Case  History  from  the  1820's'1 

LOCATION:  SEMINAR  ROOM 
88  COLLEGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
4:00  - 6:00 p.m. 

Light  refreshments  served. 

For  further  information,  contact  Prof.  Edward  Shorter,  978-2124 

This  seminar  series  is  made  possible  by  a grant  from  the  Hannah 
Institute  for  the  History  of  Medicine 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1 . 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


Short-  or  long-term  apartment.  Annex  — 
one-bedroom,  fully  equipped,  immaculate, 
quiet,  smoke-  and  pet-free.  5 appliances, 
parking.  $300  per  week.  Walk  to  U of  T. 
Available  immediately  (3  week  minimum). 
(416)  967-6474. 

May  1 — July  31 , 1 995  or  portion  there- 
of. Large,  elegant,  fully  furnished,  four- 
bedroom,  first-floor  duplex,  south  Moore 
Park  adjacent  to  Whitney  School.  3 V2 
baths,  large  principal  rooms,  huge  base- 
ment rec  room.  $3, 500/month,  negotiable. 
(416)  480-4616  (day);  (416)  488-5274 
(evening). 

Cheery  basement  apartment.  Refrigerator, 
stove;  private  bathroom,  semi-furnished. 
Lots  of  closet  space.  Separate  entrance. 
Steps  to  Ossington  subway,  Bloor.  Utilities, 
cable,  laundry  included  in  $425.  No  smok- 
ing/pets. Available  February  1.  531-4234, 
leave  message. 

Sheppard/Midland.  3-bedroom  executive 
house.  Large  LR  with  fireplace,  family  room, 
all  appliances,  central  air,  porch,  deck,  fin- 
ished basement  with  wet  bar,  garage,  large 
lot.  $1,350  + utilities,  immediate.  Please 
call  391-5597. 

Available  February  1 to  March  10. 

Spacious,  sun-filled,  furnished  and  equipped 
apartment.  Roncesvalles/High  Park  area. 
Suitable  for  quiet,  conscientious  person 


who  needs  a temporary  home.  $550.  Call 
Janice,  (416)  531-9771. 

Furnished  apartment:  bedroom,  study,  din- 
ing-room, balcony,  parking,  air,  pool. 
Quiet/safe  residential  neighbourhood.  Park, 
York  Mills/Yonge  subway,  bus  at  door. 
January  20  to  September.  As  is  $700,  with- 
out study  $650.  Dr.  Knox,  512-0252. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


The  right  room  for  rent  and/or  housesitting 
opportunities  wanted!  Resourceful,  re- 
sponsible, non-smoking,  self-employed  fe- 
male seeks  large,  peaceful  living  space  with 
light,  warmth,  character  and/or  flexible  po- 
tential. Duration,  financial  terms,  home 
sharing/caring  responsibilities  all  nego- 
tiable. U of  T faculty  references.  961  -7405, 
485-5975. 

Physician  from  Memphis,  Tennessee  is 

seeking  to  sublet  furnished  home/apart- 
ment from  July  1 — December  31, 1995. 
Would  like  to  be  within  a 30-minute  drive 
of  Toronto  Western  Hospital.  Call  (901) 
761-0644. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Annex  (Madison/Bernard).  Furnished  bed- 
room in  an  immaculate,  luxurious,  bed  and 
breakfast  home.  Very  quiet,  smoke-  and 
pet-free.  For  months  of  January-April  1995. 
$550  per  month.  (416)  967-6474. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Sabbatical  in  Avignon.  Restored  ancient 
farmhouse  on  a hill  overlooking  Provengal 
valley,  marvellous  views;  secluded  hamlet, 
not  isolated;  800  metres  to  village  school- 
house;  4 bedrooms,  two  baths  (one  en 
suite);  double  living-room,  central  heat, 
fully  equipped,  heated  swimming  pool  (sep- 
arate from  house,  can  be  closed  down  if  not 
needed);  September  1 — June  30. 
$1 ,475/month  (includes  pool  maintenance). 
978-8637,928-0122. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Eco-Adventures:  Experience  the  rain  forest 
and  its  exuberant  nature.  Or  visit  Tikal  and 
other  ancient  ruins.  Belize,  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Panama,  Venezuela, 
and  other  wonderful  destinations.  Call 
Margarita,  921-6644.  The  Travel  Office  Inc. 


Houses  &. 
Properties 
For  Sale 


Very  special  country  home:  2 hours  north- 
east of  Toronto.  Complete  privacy.  6+  acres 
white  pine/mixed  wood  on  river.  Unique 
rustic-style  house;  large  windows,  pine 
ceilings,  skylights,  wood  stove;  spacious 
study/sun-room,  living-room,  modern 
kitchen/dining-room,  2bdrms;  every  room 
a delight.  Garage,  outbuildings.  Lovely  pine 
A-frame  chalet:  sleeping  loft,  wood  stove, 
screened  porch.  Must  sell.  $165,000. 923- 
6641  x2393  (messages). 


Miscellany 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  provide  excellent 
coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  2,500  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  10th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  533-1933. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 

and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  For  a con- 
sultation call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535- 
9432, 140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

INDIVIDUAL  & COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Extended  health  benefits  provide  full  cov- 
erage for  U of  I staff.  Dr.  Gale  Bildfell, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (near  Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  972- 
6789. 

Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 


MASSAGE  THERAPY  naturally  effects  a re- 
laxation response.  Enjoy  a quiet  retreat 
from  the  stress  of  daily  life.  The  experience 
will  rest  and  refresh  your  body  and  mind. 
Bloor/St.  George  location.  By  appointment. 
Kathy  Dillon,  R.M.T.  787-1070. 

Phyllis’  Place  of  Esthetics.  Your  beauty 
solution  at  186  St.  George  at  Bloor.  Offering 
very  good  rates.  In  the  business  for 
twenty-five  years.  Facials:  $35.  Pedicures: 
$25.  Waxing  and  many  more  treatments 
available.  Please  call  926-9449. 

Violet  Head,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Individual,  family  and  group  psychothera- 
py. Work  with  other  cultures,  womens’  is- 
sues, addictions,  depression,  etc.  U of  T 
staff  health  benefits  cover  cost.  200  St. 
Clair  Ave.  W.,  Suite  404,  Toronto  M4V 
1R1. 922-7260. 

EDITORIAL  SERVICES.  Retired  professor, 
published  author,  experienced  editor,  seeks 
interesting  projects.  If  you  have  a 
manuscript  that  needs  editing  and  polish- 
ing, or  if  you  require  help  with  proofread- 
ing or  indexing,  call  363-2164.  Reasonable 
rates. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist  and  certi- 
fied Feldenkrais  Practitioner  covered  by 
extended  health  care  benefits.  An  intelligent, 
nourishing,  body-centred  approach  to 
stress  reduction,  self-awareness, 
posture/breath  integration  and  psycho- 
physical congruence.  St.  George/Bloor. 
Shelley  Duke,  485-5975. 


HOLIDAY  MAC  ATTACK! 

MULTIMEDIA  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EASIER! 

NO  PAYMENTS,  NO  INTEREST  TILL  MAY  1995!* 

OR  GET  THE  NOD’  ON  LOW  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS! 


Authorized  Dealer 


Macintosh"  LC475 


NSO 

I Only  at  your  campus  Computer  Shop 


LOW  weekly  payments! 

LOW  interest  rate! 

NO  credit  history  required! 
Designed  with  students  in  mind! 


EXTENDED  TO  JAN  15  or  while  quantities  last! 


Macintosh  LC575 


saruwi 


68LC040  Processor  (no  math  co-processor) 
25  Mhz.  Clock  Speed 
2SOMB  hard  disk 

Cholce  of  1 4”  Plus  or  1 5"MultipleScan  Display 
INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 
APPLEDESIGN  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED! 


68LC040  Processor 

33MHz.  Clock  Speed 

Upgradable  to  PowerPC  (when  available) 

Built-in  Trinitron  14"  Colour  Display 

Optional  Built-in  CD-300  CD-ROM  Drive 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 

APPLEDESIGN  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED! 


4/250MB  with  14"  Plus  Display 
4/250MB  with  15"  MultipleScan  Display 


Stylewriter  II  Color  2400 

$1,760.  $2,020. 

$2,000.  $2,260. 


Macintosh  LC630 


Not  just  a computer;  bufr  a whole  entertainment  center! 
68LC040  33mHz.  processor  (no  math  co-processor) 
Optional  T.V.  Tuner  Card  With  Remote  Control 
Fast  Graphics  With  Thousands  of  Colours  f 
Stereo  Sourird 

Lll'  INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 

' APPLEDESIGN  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED! 


Stylewriter  II  Color  2400 

4/250MB  with  Integrated  1 4"  Display  $ 1 ,900.  $2, 1 60. 

8/250MB  CD-ROM  and  Integrated  14"  Display  $2,430.  $2,690. 


Power  Macintosh  6 1 00/60 


The  'Next  Generation'  Macintosh  is  here! 
PowerPC  60 1 Processor 
60  Mhz.  Clock  Speed 

Super-Fast  Graphics  With  Thousands  of  Colours 
1 6-Bit  Stereo  Sound 

INCLUDES  CLARIS  WORKS  SOFTWARE 
APPLEDESIGN  KEYBOARD  INCLUDED! 


Stylewriter  tl 

Color.  2400 

4/250MB  with  14"  Plus  Display 

$2,080. 

$2,340. 

4/250MB  With  J5"  MultipleScan  Display 

$2,330/ 

$2,590. 

8/250MB  with  14"  Plus  Display 

$2,280. 

$2,540. 

8/250MBwith  1 5"  MultipleScan  Display 

$2,530. 

$2,790. 

8/350MB,  CD  with  14"  Plus  Display 

$2,690. 

$2,950. 

8/350MB,  CD  with  15"  MultipleScan  Display 

$2,940. 

$3,200. 

Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  Mac,  Macintosh,  LaserWriter,  Stylewriter,  LC  and  Quadra  are 

registered  trademarks 

of  Apple  Computer  Inc 

Some  items  may  not  be  exactly  as  illustrated. 

* O.A.C.  SEE  STORE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

Stylewriter  II  Color  2400 

8/250MBwith  Plus  14"  Display  $2,970.  $3,230. 

8/250MB  with  Macintosh  1 5"  Display  $3,220.  $3,480. 

8/250MB,  CD-300i  with  Plus  14"  Display  $3,280.  $3,540. 

8/250MB,  CD-300i  with  Macintosh  15"  Display  $3,530.  $3,790. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Computer  Shop 
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PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call  the  PhD  oral  examination  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


Department  of  Psychology, 
“Hippocampal  Complex  Volume, 
Spatial  Memory  and  Food- 
Storing:  Comparisons  between 
Black-capped  Chickadees  and 
Dark- Eyed  Juncos.” 

Prof.  S.J.  Shettleworth. 

Friday,  January  13 
Ian  Frederick  Dennis,  Department 
of  English,  ‘“What  A Land  Is 
This,  Where  All  The  Women  Are 
Fair,  And  The  Men  Brave!’:  The 
Historical  Novel,  Nationalism  and 
Desire.”  Prof.  B.S.  Hayne. 

Leslie  L.  Jermyn,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  “Who  are  the 
Locals?  The  Political  Economy  of 
Community  and  Identity  on 
Costa  Rica’s  Caribbean  Coast.” 
Prof.  G.A.  Smith. 

Thomas  Richard  Klassen, 
Department  of  Sociology,  “Unable 
to  Deliver?  The  Ministry  of  Skills 
Development  and  Training  Policy 
in  Ontario  1985  - 1993.” 

Prof.  J.G.  Reitz. 

Cecilia  Maria  Preyra,  Department 
of  Education,  “A  Feminist 
Analysis  of  the  Implications  of 
Government  Funding  for 
Services  of  Women:  A Case 
Study.”  Prof.  J.  Wine. 

Monday,  January  1 6 
Jonathan  Hoyin  Chan, 
Department  of  Chemical 


Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry,  “The  Thermal 
Degradation  of  Polypropylene  and 
the  Effect  of  Infrared-Laser 
Irradiation.”  Prof.  S.T.  Balke. 

Joseph  Thomas  Francis  Leydon, 
Department  of  Geography,  “The 
Irish  Provisions  Trade  to  the 
Caribbean,  c.  1650-1780: 

A Historical  Geography.” 

Prof.  J.H.  Galloway. 

Steven  Charles  Read,  Department 
of  Physics,  “An  Intracavity 
Polarimeter  and  Measurements  of 
the  Kerr  Effect  in  He,  Ne,  He2 
and  Ne2  .”  Prof.  A.D.  May. 

Elizabeth  Melanie  Watt, 
Department  of  Zoology,  “The 
Genetic  Structure  of  Maternity 
Colonies  of  the  Little  Brown  Bat 
Myotis  Lucifugus .”  Profs. 

E.W.  Larsen  and  M.B.  Fenton. 

Thursday,  January  19 
Cheryl  Anne  Cott,  Department  of 
Community  Health,  “The 
Structure  of  Multidisciplinary 
Long-Term  Care  Teams.” 
Prof.  V.  Marshall. 

Allen  Francis  Hockley, 
Department  of  East  Asian  Studies, 
“The  Prints  of  Isolda  Koryusai.” 
Prof.  D.B.  Waterhouse. 

Xiao-an  Liu,  Faculty  of  Forestry, 
“Mechanisms  of  Wet-End 


Behaviour  of  Ultra-High- Yield 
Pulps.”  Profs.  D.N.  Roy  and 
P.  Whiting. 

Hiroto  Miyoshi,  Department  of 
Psychology,  “The  Effect  of 
Combined  Illusions.” 

Prof.  J.M.  Kennedy. 

Kathleen  Mary  O’Connell,  Centre 
for  South  Asian  Studies,  “Tagore 
as  Educator:  Setting,  Strategy  and 
Method.”  Prof.  M.  Israel. 

Lucy  Kristina  Pick,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “Christians  and 
Jews  in  13th-Centuiy  Castile:  The 
Career  and  Writings  of  Rodrigo 
Jimenez  de  Rada,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  (1209-1247).” 
Prof.J.N.  Hillgarth. 

Friday,  January  20 
S.  Anne  Hiebert  Alton, 
Department  of  English,  “Teaching 
Women:  Teacher  and  Taught  in 
the  Novels  of  Anne  Bronte  and 
Charlotte  Bronte.” 

Prof.  F.T.  Flahiff. 

Andrew  Lloyd  Connolly, 
Department  of  Classical  Studies, 
“Sophocles  the  Perfecter  of 
Tragedy:  Studies  in 
Rezeptionsgeschichte.” 

Prof.  E.I.  Robbins. 

Qi  Ding,  Department  of  Zoology, 
“Characterization  and  Expression 
of  the  Allatostatin  Gene  in  the 


Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 


Monday,  January  9 
Claudio  Aversa,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Semiconductors  and 
Their  Heterostructures: 
Contributions  to  the  Theory  of 
Electronic  and  Optical  Properties.” 
Prof.  J.E.  Sipe. 

Caterina  Nella  Cotrupi,  Centre  for 
Comparative  Literature,  “The 
Poetics  of  Process:  Longinus  and 
Vico  in  the  Critical  Thought  of 
Northrop  Frye.”  Profs.  O.J.  Miller 
and  D.  Pietropaolo. 

Shudong  Yu,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  “Free 
Vibration  and  Buckling  of 
Laminated  Rectangular  Plates  and 
Isotropic  Open  Circular 
Cylindrical  Shells.”  Profs. 
W.L.  Cleghorn  and  R.G.  Fenton. 

Tuesday,  January  10 
David  Stuart  Mason  Cowan, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “DNA  Targeted 
Hypoxic  Cell  Radiosensitizers  and 
Cytotoxins.”  Prof.  A.M.  Rauth. 

Ayal  Shoval,  Department  of 
Electrical  8t  Computer 
Engineering,  “Analog  Adaptive 
Filtering  Techniques  for  High- 
Speed  Data  Communications.” 
Profs.  D.A.  Johns  and 
W.M.  Snelgrove. 

Thursday,  January  12 
Robert  Russell  Hampton, 


General 

University  of  Toronto 

The  self-funded,  research  grant  program 
permits  a researcher  to  receive  a research 
grant  in  lieu  of  salary  through  a mecha- 
nism that  includes  peer  review.  The 
grant  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes 
of  a grant-in-aid  except  salary  for  the 
principal  investigator.  Those  eligible 
are  faculty  members  or  professional 
librarians.  Applications  should  be 
submitted  to  UTRS  two  months  before 
the  grant  is  needed.  For  further  infor- 
mation contact  Teresa  Mulvenna  at 
978-2495.  Deadline  is  February  1. 

International 
Canadian  International 
Development  Agency 
The  Association  of  Universities  & 
Colleges  of  Canada  is  expected  to  call  for 
submissions  for  university  partnerships 
in  cooperation  and  development  tier  II 
microfund  and  projects  proposals  early 
in  the  new  year.  While  the  guidelines 
for  both  programs  are  under  review,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  start  drafting 
proposals  early.  The  microfund  is 
intended  to  finance  planning  missions 
leading  to  the  joint  development  of  tier 
II  project  proposals  by  Canadian  and 
overseas  partners.  Tier  II  projects 
support  is  available  to  Canadian  univer- 
sities for  distinctive,  innovative  projects 
designed  to  respond  to  a specific  need 
identified  in  dialogue  with  the  develop- 
ing country  partner. 

North  American  Trilateral 
Research  Project 
Synergistic  linkages  between  environ- 
mental protection  and  economic  develop- 
ment is  a cooperative  project  among  the 


University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Universidad  Nacional 
Autonoma  de  Mexico  and  the 
Canadian  partners  (Toronto,  McGill 
and  UBC).  Possible  topics  include 
geographic  information  systems,  ener- 
gy/environment feedback,  cultural 
effects  of  economic  development  on 
attitudes  towards  the  environment,  the 
“greening”  of  international  business 
firms,  consequences  of  economic 
development  for  localized  air  pollution, 
implications  of  increased  trade  and 
structural  adjustments  on  sustainability. 
Faculty  members  interested  in  travel- 
ling to  Santa  Barbara  or  Mexico  City  to 
collaborate  with  colleagues  should 
submit  an  outline  that  includes  a 
description  of  the  topic  to  be  pursued; 
the  import  of  this  area  of  research; 
names  of  scholars  who  would  be  in- 
volved from  U of  T as  well  as  from 
McGill  and  UBC;  contacts  to  meet  at 
UCSB  and  at  UNAM;  at  least  two 
preferred  times  for  travel  and  duration 
of  visit.  Faculty  members  who  need  to 
discuss  their  ideas  before  formally 
submitting  an  application  are  invited  to 
contact  the  project  director,  Prof. 
Rodney  White,  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies.  Written  sub- 
missions should  be  forwarded  to 
Thomas  Wu,  fax  971-1381,  room  10A, 
Simcoe  Hall,  by  January  12. 

Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
Amytrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Society  of  Canada 
The  society  invites  applications  for 
research  grants  in  fields  relevant  to  the 
cause  of  and  a cure  for  amytrophic 
lateral  sclerosis. 

Deadline  is  January  31. 


Arthritis  Society 

The  society  offers  a limited  number  of 
studentships  to  promote  research  train- 
ing in  the  general  area  relating  to 
arthritis  research.  Applications  are 
encouraged  from  candidates  planning 
to  work  in  a basic  science  area  as  well  as 
in  the  fields  of  physical  therapy,  occu- 
pational therapy,  social  work  and  other 
allied  health  disciplines.  The  award  is 
made  for  one  year  and  may  be  renewed. 
The  stripend  rate  will  be  valued  in 
accordance  with  the  current  MRC  rate. 
Deadline  is  February  1. 

Association  of  Canadian  Medical 
Colleges/MRC 
MRC  and  ACMC  have  established  a 
collaborative  agreement  on  the  funding 
of  research  in  medical  education,  with 
the  funds  administered  by  ACMC. 
Applications  will  be  considered  in 
support  of  specific  research  proposals  in 
medical  education;  and  conferences, 
workshops,  seminars  and  visiting 
professors.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
activities  fostering  collaboration  among 
ACMC  member  schools.  Details  are 
available  from  UTRS  and  the  research 
office  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
Deadline  is  February  15. 

Canadian  Liver  Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  graduate  stu- 
dentship and  summer  studentship  awards 
to  undertake  liver-related  research  in  a 
Canadian  university.  Candidates  must 
be  sponsored  by  a faculty  supervisor  in 
medical  research  with  current  research 
funding  related  to  the  liver  and  who  is 
prepared  to  provide  direct  supervision 
during  the  term  of  the  award.  The 
usual  University  application  procedures 


and  signature  requirements  apply;  as 
well  the  foundation  requires  approval 
documentation  for  research  involving 
the  use  of  humans,  animals  and  biohaz- 
ards. Student  applicants  must  be  cov- 
ered under  a valid  certification  in  the 
supervisor’s  name.  Copies  of  the 
University’s  internal  forms  should  not  ~ 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  There  are 
substantial  changes  in  format  and 
content  to  the  1995  application  forms, 
Form  CLF  (1994  Revision)  must  be 
used;  submissions  made  on  outdated 
application  forms  will  not  be  accepted. 
Deadline  for  both  programs  is 
February  15. 

Cancer  Research  Society,  Inc. 

The  society  has  established  a grants 
program  to  support  basic  research  in 
cancer  with  a priority  of  nutrition  and 
cancer.  These  awards  will  be  for  a 
three-year  term  for  up  to  3100,000  per 
annum  with  an  encumbered  award  for 
one  graduate  student.  A letter  of  intent 
must  be  made  and  approved  before 
formal  applications  are  accepted. 

U of  T investigators  are  reminded  that 
the  usual  application  and  signature 
requirements  apply.  Deadline  is 
February  1. 

Rick  Hansen  Man  in  Motion 
Legacy  Fund 

Beginning  in  the  1995 grant  year  the 
foundation  will  award  only  fellowships 
and  studentships.  Operating  grants 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a research  al- 
lowance attached  to  successful  student 
awards.  The  program  is  designed 
primarily  for  applicants  who  are 
Canadian  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 
dents of  Canada  and  who  can  demon- 


Cockroaches Periplaneta  Americana 
and  Diploptera  Punctata .” 

Prof.  S.S.  Tobe. 

Steven  David  Driver,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “The  Reading  of 
Egyptian  Monastic  Culture 
in  John  Cassian.”  Profs. 

J.N.  Hillgarth  and  R.  Sinkewicz. 

Abigail  Anne  Firey,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “Towards  a 
History  of  Carolingian  Legal 
Culture:  Canon  Law  Collections  of 
Early  Medieval  Southern  Gaul.” 
Prof.  R.E.  Reynolds. 

Catherine  Ann  Harford, 
Department  of  Biochemistry, 
“Metal  Binding  Motifs  of 
Proteins:  Effects  of  Metals  on 
Protein  Structure  and  Function.” 
Prof.  B.  Sarkar. 

Nigel  Roy  Moses,  Department  of 
Education,  “Student  Struggle  in 
Ontario,  1955-1967.” 

Prof.  D.W.  Livingstone. 

Sandra  Elliott  Siversky,  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama,  “The 
Role  of  the  Designer  in  Canadian 
Theatre.”  Prof.  A.  Saddlemyer. 

Wallace  John  Whistance-Smith, 
Department  of  Education,  “A 
Study  of  the  Facilitating  Effects  of 
User  Interfaces  on  Diagnostic 
Expert  Systems  Based  ICAI 
Usage.”  Prof.  M.A.  Levin. 


strate  a commitment  to  areas  related 
to  spinal  cord  injury  including  basic, 
rehabilitation  and  prevention  research. 
Deadline  for  all  programs  is  February  1. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
International/Canada 
JDF  international  supports  research  into 
the  causes,  treatment,  prevention  and 
cure  of  diabetes  and  its  complications. 
Funding  is  available  as  research  grants, 
career  development  awards  and  post- 
doctoral fellowships.  JDF  assists  insti- 
tutions in  providing  proper  laboratory 
and  clinical  investigation  facilities  and 
to  this  end  permits  an  indirect  costs 
allowance  of  up  to  10  percent  of  total 
direct  costs  excluding  equipment  on 
research  grant  budgets.  For  grants 
administered  by  U of  T,  the  full  10 
percent  must  be  included  in  the  budget 
allocation.  A copy  of  the  first  two  pages 
of  a research  grant  application  must  be 
received  by  February  15.  Full  applica- 
tion (due  March  1)  will  not  be  accepted 
without  this  prior  copy. 

Leukemia  Research  Fund 

Funding  is  available  to  support  basic  and 
clinical  research  in  the  field  of  leukemia 
and  related  disorders  in  Canada;  new 
investigators,  together  with  established 
ones,  are  encouraged  to  submit  applica- 
tions. Granting  programs  include  operat- 
ing grants  (including  minor  equipment) 
and  fellowships  (post  PhD  or  MD). 
Deadline  for  all  programs  is  February  1. 

Medical  Research  Council 

Major  changes  have  been  made  to  the 
MRC  student  awards  program  and 
students  will  not  longer  apply  directly 
to  MRC  for  these  awards.  Effective 
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immediately,  researchers  seeking  to 
train  an  MRC  student  in  their  labora- 
tory must  submit  their  request  to 
nominate  one  or  more  students  as  part 
of  their  application  for  an  MRC  oper- 
ating or  group  grant.  The  student  does 
not  need  to  be  named  on  the  form.  The 
research  program  and  training  milieu 
will  be  evaluated  by  the  appropriate 
grants  committee  and  highly  ranked 
grantees  will  then  be  authorized  to 
select  their  studentship  award  recipi- 
ents). Grantees  may  still  fund  students 
from  their  research  grants.  Further 
details  and  stipend  rates  are  in  the 
current  MRC  guidebook. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation 

The foundation  will  support  research 
work  that  deals  with  any  of  the  biologi- 
cal, psychological  or  social  factors  that 
either  foster  mental  health  or  lead  to 
mental  illness.  Research  studentships 
are  offered  for  Training  in  research  in 
the  mental  health  field;  eligible  candi- 
dates must  be  enrolled  in  a PhD  pro- 
gram at  an  Ontario  university  and  must 
be  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immi- 
grants resident  in  Ontario.  Deadline  is 
February  24. 

Ontario  Respiratory  Care 
Society 

Fellowships  are  offered  for  graduate  study 
in  the field  of  respiratory  illness,  health 
care  and  education.  Eligible  candidates 
must  be  health  care  providers  or  gradu- 
ate students  in  nursing,  physiotherapy, 
occupatonal  or  respiratory  therapy, 


social  work,  dietetics,  pharmacy  or 
chaplaincy.  Applicants  must  also  be 
Ontario  residents  who  are  Canadian 
citizens  or  permanent  residents  and  be 
members  of  ORCS  in  good  standing. 
Deadline  is  February  1. 

RP  Eye  Research  Foundation 
The  foundation  encourages  and  supports 
research  relevant  to  understanding  the 
causes  and  improving  the  diagnosis, 
prevention  and  treatment  of  retinitis 
pigmentosa  and  other  retinal  dystro- 
phies. Priority  will  be  given  to  studies 
in  the  areas  of  genetics,  molecular 
genetics,  molecular  biology,  biochem- 
istry and  cell  biology  of  human  RP  and 
animal  models  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  photoreceptors  and  pigmented 
epithelium  (RPE).  Funds  are  available 
for:  operating  grants;  equipment  grants; 
RP  scholarships,  fellowships  and 
studentships.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  candidates  to  be  trained  under 
RPERF-funded  investigators.  Deadline 
for  all  programs  is  January  30. 

Physical  Sciences  & 
Engineering 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  8c 
Training 

The  ministry  has  confirmed  that  the  next 
URIF  competition  deadline  date  for 
receipt  of  applications  at  the  ministry  is 
January  31.  Deadline  at  UTRS  is 
January  24. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Transportation 

The  purpose  of  the  1 995  highway  safety 


research  grant  program  is  to  encourage 
basic  and  applied  research  on  the 
behavioural,  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  highway  safety,  from  educa- 
tional activities  to  theoretical  problems 
of  traffic  crash  analysis.  In  addition  to 
use  of  accepted  methods  in  highway 
safety,  it  is  hoped  that  research 
methodologies  developed  by  scientists 
for  other  purposes  may  be  adapted  to 
highway  safety.  Another  purpose  of  the 
grant  program  is  to  encourage  research 
scientists  to  transfer  their  knowledge 
and  skills  from  a related  discipline  to 
highway  safety.  This  year,  the  following 
topics  have  been  chosen:  cellular 
phones  and  traffic  safety,  on-board/in- 
vehicle technology;  medical  conditions 
of  drivers  that  might  affect  driving- 
behaviour;  bicycle  helmet  use;  bicycles 
— ridership  rates  and  patterns  of  travel. 
There  are  a number  of  other  topics  that 
will  also  be  considered  under  the 
program  and  the  list  may  be  obtained 
from  UTRS.  Deadline  is  January  31. 

World  Wildlife  Fund 
The  purpose  of the  endangered  species 
recovery  fund  is  to  sponsor  high-priority 
conservation  projects  to  assist  the 
recovery  of  endangered  wildlife  and 
their  natural  habitats  in  Canada.  The 
average  grant  is  about  $5,000  to 
$10,000  per  year  for  up  to  three  years. 
Deadline  is  January  16. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
January  15 

Alzheimer’s  Association  Inc.  (US)  — 


Canadian  Medical  Hall  of  Fame  — 
nominations 

Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  — blood 
services  career  development  fellowships 
Connaught  Committee  — I’Anson 
professorship 

Crohn’s  8t  Colitis  Foundation  of 
Canada  — summer  student  scholarships 
Lalor  Foundation  — post-doctoral 
fellowships 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  — 
graduate  studies  fellowships,  research 
fellowships 

Ontario  Thoracic  Society  Research 
Fund  — research  grants 
Savoy  Foundation  — research  grants, 
studentships,  post-doctoral  and  clinical 
research  fellowships 
January  16 

Atmospheric  Environment 
Service/NSERC  — science  subvention 
program  research  grants 
World  Wildlife  Fund  — endangered 
species  recovery  fund 
January  30 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Eye  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.  — research  grants, 
scholarships,  fellowships,  studentships 
January  31 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Society  of  Canada  — research  grants 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Transportation 
— highway  safety  research  grants 
February  1 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical  Research 
Foundation  — research  grants 
Arthritis  Society  — studentships 
Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  — summer 
student  awards 

Epilepsy  Canada  — summer 


studentships 

Harry  Frank  Guggenheim  Foundation 

— research  grants  for  studies  concerning 
violence  and  aggression 

Rick  Hansen/Man  in  Motion  Legacy 
Fund  — fellowships,  studentships 
Hereditary  Disease  Foundation  — 
research  grants 

Leukemia  Research  Fund  of  Canada  — 
operating  grants,  fellowships 
National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada  — 

ing  and  study  awards,  Steve  Fonyo  stu- 
denships,  junior  and  senior  research  fel- 
lowships, post-MD  fellowships,  clinical 
research  fellowships 

National  Foundation  for  Ileitis  8c 
Colitis  (US)  — personnel  awards 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (US)  — 
research  grants  (new) 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
(US)  — fellowships,  research  grants 
Ontario  Respiratory  Care  Society  — 
fellowships 

U of  T — self-funded  research  grants 
program 
February  15 

Association  of  Canadian  MedicaL 
Colleges  — research  grants  in  medical 
education;  workshops,  conferences, 
seminars;  visiting  professors 
Cancer  Research  Society  Inc. 
(Canada)  — fellowships,  research 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
International/Canada  — preliminary 
application  for  research  grants 
February  25 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation 

— studentships 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of committees. 
The  deadline for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Review 


Centre  for  Studies  of  Aging 
A committee  has  been  established  to 
review  the  Centre  for  Studies  of 
Aging.  Members  are:  Professor  Johan 
A.  Hellebust,  associate  dean,  Division 
IV,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
(chair);  Professors  J.H.  Simpson, 
representative  of  the  dean,  Faculty  of 
Arts  8c  Science;  Dorothy  Pringle, 
Faculty  of  Nursing;  Bonnie  Erickson, 
Centre  for  Urban  8c  Community 
Studies;  Heather  Maclean, 
Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences; 
J.F.  Friedland,  Department  of 
Occupational  Therapy;  Irving 
Rootman,  Department  of  Community 
Health;  Duncan  Robertson,  interde- 
partmental division  of  geriatrics;  C.D. 
Shearing,  Centre  of  Criminology;  and 
Sheila  Neysmith,  Faculty  of  Social 
Work;  and  Werner  Antweiler, 
graduate  student,  Department  of 
Economics;  and  Nancy  Gottschalk, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 
(secretary). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  or  submissions  from 
interested  persons  until  January  20. 
These  should  be  sent  to  Professor 
Johan  A.  Hellebust  at  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  St. 


Search 


Call  for  Nominations 

In  accordance  with  section  60  of  the 
Perron  Rules,  the  deputy  provost  has 
issued  a call  for  nominations  for  individ- 
uals to  serve  on  the  search  committee 
that  will  advise  the  president  on  the 
appointment  of  a dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Information  Studies.  The  term  of  Dean 
Adele  Fasick  expires  on  June  30.  The 
Perron  rules  specify  the  composition  of 
the  committee  as  follows:  the  vice- 
president  and  provost  or  representative 
who  shall  chair  the  committee;  three  to 
five  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  Faculty  of  Information  Studies;  one 
to  three  students  of  that  faculty,  the 
dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
or  representative;  a librarian,  where 
appropriate;  and  two  or  three  other 
qualified  scholars  from  within  or  out- 


side this  university  but  outside  the 
faculty.  In  addition  the  committee  may 
include  an  alumnus/a,  a member  of  the 
admistrative  staff  and,  in  the  case  of 
professional  faculties  or  schools,  a 
senior  member  of  the  appropriate 
professional  community. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to 
Deputy  Provost  Carolyn  Tuohy  by 
January  21. 

Department  of  Mathematics 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  for  the  Department 
of  Mathematics.  Members  are:  Dean 
Marsha  Chandler,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science  (chair);  Professors  John  Bland, 
mathematics,  Erindale  College;  George 
Luste,  associate  dean,  Division  III, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Ian 
Orchard,  associate  dean,  science,  Faculty 
of  Arts  8c  Science;  Joe  Repka,  Michael 
Sigal  and  Catherine  Sulem,  Department 
of  Mathematics;  John  Scherk,  mathe- 
matics, Scarborough  College;  and  Henry 
Van  Driel,  Department  of  Physics;  and 
Joel  Chan,  undergraduate  student, 
Department  of  Mathematics. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  com- 
ments from  interested  members  of 
the  University  community.  These 
should  be  submitted  to  Professor 
Marsha  Chandler,  dean,  Faculty  of 
Arts  8c  Science,  room  2020,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 

Call  for  nominations 

In  order  to  allow  the  first  dean  of 
OISE/UTto  become  involved  in  transi- 
tion planning  as  soon  as  possible  the 
search  process  is  being  initiated  this 
month.  To  begin  this  process  in  accor- 
dance with  section  60  of  the  Policy  on 
Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators  the  deputy  provost  has 
issued  a call  for  nominations  of  individ- 
uals to  serve  on  the  search  committee 
that  will  advise  the  president  on  the 
appointment  of  a dean.  In  accordance 
with  section  6 of  the  Agreement  on  a 
Proposal  to  Integrate  OISE  within  the 
University  ofToronto  the  appointment 
of  the  first  dean  of  OISE/UT  is  subject 
to  approval  by  the  OISE  Board  of 
Governors.  The  Policy  on  Appointment 
of  Academic  Administrators  specifies 


the  composition  of  the  committee  as 
follows:  the  vice-president  and  provost 
or  representative  who  shall  chair  the 
committee;  three  to  five  members  of 
the  teaching  staff;  one  to  three  stu- 
dents; the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  or  representative;  a 
librarian,  where  appropriate;  and  two  oi 
three  other  qualified  scholars  from 
within  or  outside  this  university  but 
outside  the  faculty.  In  addition  the 
committee  may  include  an  alumnus/a,  a 
member  of  the  admistrative  staff  and, 
in  the  case  of  professional  faculties  or 
schools,  a senior  member  of  the  appro- 
priate professional  community. 


Nominations  should  be  sent  to  Deputy 
Provost  Carolyn  Tuohy  by  January  23. 

Faculty  of  Music 
In  accordance  with  the  Perron  Rules, 
President  Robert  Prichard  has  appoint- 
ed a committee  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Music.  Members  are:  Deputy  Provost 
Carolyn  Tuohy  (chair);  Professors 
Gaynor  Jones,  Edward  Laufer,  Lorna 
MacDonald,  Patricia  Shand  and 
Cameron  Walter,  Faculty  of  Music; 
Hugh  Arnold,  dean,  Faculty  of 
Management;  Jon  Cohen,  dean,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies;  Brian  Langille, 


Faculty  of  Law;  and  Paul  Perron,  chair, 
Department  of  French;  and  Laurel  Ann 
Finn,  admissions  officer,  Faculty  of 
Music;  John  Fraser,  Master-designate, 
Massey  College;  Marilyn  Genovese, 
president,  Music  Undergraduate 
Students’  Association;  Kathleen 
McMorrow,  chief  librarian,  Faculty  of 
Music;  Brian  Power,  graduate  student, 
Faculty  of  Music;  and  Patricia 
Sauerbrei,  alumna,  Faculty  of  Music. 

The  committee  would  welcome 
nominations  and  comments  from  inter- 
ested persons.  These  should  be  forward- 
ed to  Deputy  Provost  Carolyn  Tuohy  by 
January  23. 
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The  Language  Learning  Unit  at  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies 

has  offered  academic  English  language  courses  to  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  for  twenty  years.  Our  teaching 
methods  are  based  on  the  latest  research  in  applied  linguistics. 
Apart  from  the  courses  listed  below  which  are  available  to  any 
student  for  $5  per  hour,  we  offer  diagnostic  services,  proficiency 
assessments,  and  faculty  support,  as  well  as  tailor-made  courses 
for  individual  departments. 

• Critical  Reading 
• Improving  Academic  Writing  Skills 
• Listening  to  Lectures 
• Presenting  in  Seminars 
• Enriching  Vocabulary 
• Improving  Accuracy:  Grammar 
• Improving  Comprehensibility:  Pronunciation 

For  special  requests,  please  call  Marian  Tyacke 
(Academic  Coordinator)  at  (416)  978-6006. 

For  course  information,  please  call  Joan  Gordon  at  (416)  978-3902. 
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A Very  Canadian  Independence  Movement 

For  Quebec  separatists  the  issue  is  hardly  freedom , argues  professor  of  political  science 
By  David  Cameron 


f/y/A- 


IN  A DOCUMENT  TABLED  IN  THE 
National  Assembly  on  Dec.  6, 

Premier  Jacques  Parizeau  said  that 
Quebec’s  Declaration  of  Sovereignty 
would  be  modelled  on  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Really? 

The  American  document  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Continental  Congress  on  July 
4, 1776,  in  the  early  stages  of  a six-year 
war  in  which  the  American  colonists 
fought  for  their  liberty  from  Great 
Britain.  The  American  colonists,  ac- 
knowledging that  prudence  dictates  “that 
Governments  long  established  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
causes,”  assert  that  “when  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another...,  a decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation.” 

What  were  these  causes?  More  than 
Wo  dozen  specific  evils  and  abuses  are 
listed,  all  of  them  demonstrating  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Continental  Congress 
that  “the  history  of  the  present  King  of 
Great  Britain  is  a history  of  repeated 
injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  di- 
rect object  the  establishment  of  an  ab- 
solute Tyranny  over  these  States.”  These  are  no  peccadilloes; 
they  are  black  political  sins.  A few  examples: 

• the  repeated  dissolution  of  legislatures  and  the  refusal  to  hold 
elections 

• the  obstruction  of  justice 

• the  keeping  of  standing  armies,  in  times  of  peace,  without  civil 
consent 

• cutting  off  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  world;  imposing  taxes 
on  the  people  without  their  consent;  the  denial  of  trial  by  jury 
• the  waging  of  war  against  the  people.  (“He  has  plundered  our 
seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the 
lives  of  our  people.”) 

This  is  the  model  for  the  premier  of  Quebec’s  Declaration 
of  Sovereignty? 
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What  causes  of  separation  are  offered  by  the 

government  of  Quebec  to  satisfy  “a  decent  respect  to  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind”?  In  all  the  documents  placed  before  the 
National  Assembly  on  Dec.  6 at  this  solemn  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  of  Quebec,  only  one  cause  of  separation  was 
mentioned:  “to  settle  definitely  the  constitutional  problem  that 
has  been  confronting  Quebec  for  several  generations.”  No 
allegations  of  tyranny,  no  abuse  of  power,  no  denial  of  demo- 
cratic rights,  no  confiscation  of  property,  no  infringement  on 
the  liberties  of  the  citizen.  Just  a “constitutional  problem.” 
Thomas  Jefferson  would  have  wept. 

The  American  colonists  were  struggling  to  free  themselves  from 
despotism,  from  the  tyrannical  oppression  of  Great  Britain. 

Why  do  some  people  in  Quebec  want  to  secede  from 
Canada?  I would  argue  that  for  separatists  in  Quebec  the  issue 
is  not  freedom  in  any  conventional  sense.  Most  classical 
nationalist  independence  movements  want  to  get  out  of  the 
country  they  are  in,  they  want  to  separate,  set  up  their  own  shop 
and  get  free  of  the  old  regime.  Many  are  seeking  to  escape  the 
oppression  of  a tyrannical  majority  that  is  bullying  them;  some 
seek  to  become  a dominant  majority  in  their  own  right.  Some 
aspire  to  create  a new  society  better  and  different  than  the  one 
that  they  plan  to  escape  from. 

Freedom  is  a very  important  element  in  most  independence 
movements.  The  difficulty  for  nationalists  in  Quebec  is  that 
they  already  are  free. 

As  individuals  they  are  unquestionably  living  in  one  of  the 
freest  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  protected  by  the  rule 
of  law,  an  independent  judiciary  and  a constitutional  charter  of 


rights,  benefiting  from  membership  in  a society  that  places  a 
high  value  on  respect  for  freedom  and  the  rights  of  others, 
operating  in  a democratic  political  system  muscular  enough  to 
allow  a secessionist  political  party  to  form  the  official  opposi- 
tion in  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 


Thomas  Jefferson 

WOULD  HAVE  WEPT 


As  members  of  a national  community,  the  separatists  are  free 
again.  The  vast  majority  of  francophones  in  Canada  live  with- 
in Quebec,  where  they  make  up  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
population.  Enjoying  the  benefits  of  what  is  arguably  the  most 
decentralized  federal  system  on  the  globe,  their  government  is 
free  to  fashion  very  much  the  kind  of  society  that  the  majori- 
ty wants  — in  health  care,  in  education,  in  social  policy,  in  the 
structure  of  the  economy  and,  to  a substantial  degree,  in  im- 
migration. Their  government  is  able  to  borrow  abroad,  sell 
hydroelectric  energy  internationally,  engage  in  quasi-diplo- 
matic  representation,  set  up  an  “embassy”  in  Paris  larger  than 
that  of  many  sovereign  states. 


I BELIEVE  THAT  IF  YOU  ASK  A NATIONALIST  IN  QUEBEC  WHAT 
it  is  that  the  national  community  of  Quebec  needs  to  do  that 
it  has  been  unable  to  do,  there  would  be  a long  pause  before  you 
got  an  answer.  The  direct  question,  “Where  are  you  blocked  in 
your  progress,  in  your  actions,  in  what  you  require  as  a nationalist 
community?”  is  not  an  easy  one  for  a nationalist  in  Quebec  to 


answer.  Quebec  in  the  space  of  three 
or  four  decades  has  transformed  itself 
from  the  allegedly  backward,  priest- 
ridden  society  of  popular  legend  into 
a dynamic,  pluralistic  society  with  a 
modern  economy  substantially  owned 
and  operated  by  indigenous  en- 
trepreneurs. Where  it  has  wanted  to 
experiment  with  distinct  social  and 
economic  arrangements,  for  exam- 
ple the  cooperative  movement  or  the 
Caisse  de  depot,  it  has  been  able  to  do 
so.  Where  it  has  felt  insecure,  lin- 
guistically, it  has  been  able  to  pass 
legislation  to  protect  the  French  lan- 
guage. Where  it  has  perceived  the 
need  to  have  substantial  control  over 
the  reception  and  integration  of  im- 
migrants into  Quebec,  that  has  been 
arranged.  It  has  done  all  of  this  and 
more  without  a single  change  to  the 
division  of  powers  in  the  Constitution 
and  all  within  the  framework  of 
Confederation.  When  the  people  of 
Quebec  have  pushed  on  the  door,  it 
has  opened.  This  is  tyranny? 

Meanwhile  — despite  the  regret- 
table fact  that  the  country  has  been 
unable  to  recognize  Quebec  as  a dis- 
tinct society  in  the  Constitution  — 
Canada  has  nevertheless  substantial- 
ly redefined  itself  to  take  into  account  the  French  fact,  which 
35  years  ago  was  barely  acknowledged  as  being  of  national  sig- 
nificance. This  is  oppression? 

Quebec  separatists  implicitly  recognize  all  this.  They  do  not 
use  the  language  of  an  oppressed  people;  that  would  be  silly. 
Quebeckers  are  already  in  charge.  They  don’t  argue  that  they 
need  to  separate  so  that  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  their  peo- 
ple can  be  protected  properly,  they  already  are.  They  don’t 
contend  that  it  is  their  desire  to  build  a new  economic  order, 
based  on  different  principles;  they  wish  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing role  of  the  private  sector  and  they  want  in,  not  out  of,  the 
FTA  and  NAFTA  and  GATT  and  any  other  economic 
acronym  going.  Part  company  with  the  western  military  alliance? 
No  way:  they  aim  to  be  part  of  NATO  and  NORAD.  They  are 
not  fed  up  with  an  alien  British  parliamentary  system:  in  fact 
they  intend  to  keep  it  as  is  and  plan  to  seek  membership  in  the 
British  Commonwealth. 

So  why  do  the  separatists  want  out?  Why  do  they  want  to 
be  free?  A cynic,  or  a tired  federalist,  might  say  that  they  want 
out  so  they  can  get  back  in.  They  want  to  be  free  of  the  rest 
of  Canada  so  that  they  can  economically  associate  with  it. 
They  want  to  separate  from  the  country,  but  keep  Canadian 
citizenship.  They  want  to  secede,  but  continue  to  use  the 
Canadian  dollar.  They  want  open  borders,  free  movement  of 
people,  closer  economic  ties  with  Ontario.  And  Jacques  Parizeau 
is  supposed  to  be  far  more  committed  to  hard-line  indepen- 
dence than  Rene  Levesque  was  years  ago.  The  next  thing  you 
know,  they  will  be  saying  they  want  to  keep  Elizabeth  as  the 
queen  of  Quebec. 

This  is  a very  Canadian  national  independence  movement. 

You  can  see  why  the  rest  of  the  world  finds  it  a little  diffi- 
cult to  take  our  perpetual  wrangling  too  seriously.  The  idea  of 
seceding  from  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  freest  democracies  in 
the  world  makes  about  as  much  sense  as  it  would  for  you  to  agree 
to  your  genial  dentist’s  proposal  that  he  pull  all  your  teeth  out 
so  you  won’t  have  to  worry  about  cavities. 

John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress  are,  I have  no  doubt,  speechless 
in  heaven. 


Professor  David  Cameron  of  political  science  is  one  of the  University’s 
constitutional  experts.  He  delivered  a lecture  on  Dec.  8 in  a series 
entitled  Canada:  The  Issue  Is  Freedom,  organized  by  Later  Life 
Learning,  a group  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Affairs. 
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